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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
THE ORIGIN OF THE INCEST-AWE! 
By TrIGANT Burrow, M.D., Ph.D. 


Eros. 


They put their finger on their lip, 
The Powers above: 
The seas their islands clip, 
The moons in ocean dip, 
They love, but name not love. 
—Emerson. 


If it were asked which of the manifold items which psycho- 
analysis has unearthed had been shown to be the most vitally im- 
portant factor, the answer would be, without hesitation, the mental 
revolt against the sexual implication involved in the primary rela- 
tion of the infant in respect to the maternal organism—the reaction 
recognized under the name of the Incest-Awe (Inzest-Scheu).? 


1 Mss. received March 4, 1918 [Ed.]. 

Read at the fifth annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, New York City, May 4, 1015. 

2 At the reading of this paper the question was asked upon what ground 
the term “incest” could be made coterminous, as I here apply it, with the 
conception of biological repression in general, it being objected that incest is 
restricted to sexual relationship between members of the family of a neces- 
sarily opposite sex determination, for example, between mother and son, 
father and daughter, brother and sister. 

In the anti-Freudian days, such an objection to the implication of my 
usage would have been quite in order. But with the general broadening of 
the connotation of sex through Freud’s demonstration of biological sex- 
ambivalence, the conception of incest is correspondingly expanded to include 
the reaction of revolt against the implications of sex with respect to all the 
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Because of the basic significance of this factor in relation to dis- 
ordered mental states, perhaps no subject can engage the study of 
the psychopathologist with larger offers of reward than this of the 
genesis of the incest-horror, the reaction technicaly known as the 
CEdipus-complex. 

Referring to this moral repugnance inherent in the idea of incest, 
W. G. Frazer says that “the origin of incest is a mystery.” I do 
not believe it. I do not believe that this biological phenomenon is 
beyond the range of comprehension. I believe that if we will follow 
to their ultimate conclusion the genetic data of consciousness which 
have been made accessible through the dynamic psychology of 
Freud, we shall not only reach a solution of the innate repugnance 
represented by the incest-awe, but we shall find that the solution 
of this phenomenon possesses an almost self-evident simplicity. 

With regard to this problem of the incest-revolt, certain students 
have been content merely to affix the generic label of “ Instinct” 
and there to let the matter rest but if the incest-revolt is a problem 
that is pertinent to psychoanalysis, we cannot be satisfied with any 
such inclusive generality as is connoted by so broad a concept as 
that of biological instinct. For the problems before the psycho- 
analyst are, of their very nature, concrete mental problems. They 
are problems of phylogenetically recent adaptations of conscious- 
ness. The aim of psychoanalysis is to determine the reason why 
of every reaction. However basic and original may be the source 
of a mental reaction, as psychoanalysts our task is to discover the 
dynamic wherefore of it. 

Hence to invoke the oceanic concept of biological instinct is 
inadequate to the criteria of psychoanalysis. Besides, if I under- 
stand the meaning of the term “instinctive,” it refers to an inher- 
ent, integrative trend determining the specific reactions of or- 
ganisms with reference to their particular species. Now certainly 
the primary attachment of the child to the mother is instinctive. 
un its characteristic manifestation we are all agreed in speaking 
of the “ instinct of suckling.” If, then, the revolt due to the recog- 
nition of this primary fixation, or the incest-horror, is instinctive, 
we are driven to the conception of two elemental and inalienable in- 
stincts which are essentially opposed to one another—of two genetic, 


members of one’s own family whether they be of the same or of the opposite 
sex character. Here then the term incest-awe is used to express the revolt 
against the intimations of sex in relation to the members of the individual’s 
family irrespective of a differentiation as to sex. 
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cosmic impulses set at cross purposes. Thus it is to erect towards 
an inherent urge of nature herself a no less inherent counter-urge. 

At the furthest extreme from this biological position there is the 
more widely accepted psychological statement. According to this 
account, the incest-awe is due to the interdictions of society, to the 
universal ban of convention and of civilization. That is to say, the 
incest-revolt is regarded as the individual’s response to a general 
social prohibition. This seems to me merely begging the question. 
To appeal to custom is to proceed from mouth to source. Such an 
account is certainly not genetic. Social custom is a derivative, not 
an elemental factor. The dynamic and inherent process of organic 
law precedes the mere consideration of social bias. Indeed, to cite 
social proscription as the account of a reaction as biological and 
inherent as the incest-awe, is comparable to a process of reason- 
ing which would ascribe to ecclesiastical ordinance the origin of 
the religious impulse. That an argument so superficial should have 
found adherents among us is of itself proof, it seems to me, of our 
remoteness from the true interpretation of this reaction—that is, 
from the genetic account of this phenomenon. 

I cannot help feeling that the vicarious rationalizations which 
have been thus far accepted indicate that the psychoanalyst is here 
face to face with an almost insurmountable resistance within him- 
self, that here is presented a crisis in the handling of which psycho- 
analysis has very nearly met its Waterloo. I cannot otherwise 
account for the general acceptance within the ranks of psychoanal- 
ysis of an explanation which is not only utterly inadequate from the 
point of view of logic but which so entirely abrogates the sworn 
aims and methods of the psychoanalytic ideal. 

I believe we shall gain a distinct advantage if in studying this 
mental problem, we will, at the outset, separate our notions of what 
is primary, subjective and biological, from what is secondary, ob- 
jective and psychological—if we will separate our conception of un- 
conscious, biological unity from our conception of conscious sexual 
affinity, isolating from our conception of the conscious sexual life 
(the so-called “ unconscious,” when subjected to repression) a con- 
ception such as envisages a preconscious mode of consciousness, 
representing the original state of the infant psyche. With this dis- 
tinction in view, let us for the moment leave the consideration of 
psychological mechanisms—the dynamic reactions we have studied 
in the anlysis of our cases (reactions which I feel more and more 
are effects rather than primary causes) and proceed to the study of 
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an antecedent stage of consciousness, the original phase of mental 
life or the preconscious mode, as I have called it, from which as I 
believe such mechanisms are a later outgrowth. 

The relation between the mother and the suckling infant is 
primary and biological. It is unitary, harmonious, homogeneous. 
For the infant the relationship is an essentially subjective one. It 
exists simply, without conscious arrangement or adaptation. It is 
the one single instance of inherent biological union—the one per- 
fect, complete phase of conjugation. It exists simply and of itself, 
being exclusive of choice, of calculation. It is spontaneous, disin- 
terested. Existing without object, it is, so to speak, one with life, 
like the course of the planets or the growth of trees. Being pre- 
conscious, it is in the truest sense unconscious. As I elsewhere ex- 
pressed it, “the infant’s organic consciousness is, at its biological 
source within the maternal envelope, so harmoniously adapted to its 
environment as to constitute a perfect continuum with it.”* Such 
is the character of this original biological union with the parent soil 
—this mental oneness of the infant with the maternal organism. 

This unity with the mother, however, exists only in respect to 
the affective sphere—to the primary feelings and instincts. That is, 
it belongs to the subjective life of the organism, for there is as yet 
no cognition, no objectivation, no contrasting of the ego with the 
outer world, of the self with other selves—no consciousness in the 
habitual sense. In other words, this original mode, representing the 
primary glia of experience, consists of an essentially unitary, 
homogeneous, subjective, non-differentiated state of consciousness. 

Now the demands of the world of outer objectivity or of con- 
sciousness proper entail increasing outrage to this state of primary 
quiescence. They more and more disturb the organism’s vegetative 
repose. Thus our primary nature shrinks from the intrusion of 
those outer impressions which disturb its elemental sleep. And so 
it may be said that Nature abhors consciousness. But with the in- 
creasing importunities of reality there begins the gradual increase 
of outer, objective consciousness. Slowly there is the establish- 
ment of that rapport between the organism and the external world, 
which constitutes individual adaptation. Observe that the process 
of adaptation is essentially outward-tending, away from the ego, 
that it is inherently a process of objectivation. 

With increasing objectivation this outer rapport is later estab- 





3The Genesis and Meaning of Homosexuality. PsycHoANALyTic ReE- 
view, Vol. IV, No. 3, July, 1917. 
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lished in respect to the organism itself. Objectivation returns 
upon the very self from which it set out. The self becomes its own 
object and consciousness is as it were infolded. Being thus turned 
in upon itself, the mental organism has attained a state of mental 
development which distinguishes the human species from the rest 
of the animal world—the stage namely of self-consciousness. 

As long as the consciousness of self even though a process of in- 
folding, remains within the mode of cognition, it is but the more 
inclusive process of objectivation, and self-consciousness proceeds 
smoothly, uniformly. Even though there is the recognition of the 
self in respect to conduct, the relating of the ego to the outer act, as 
long as the process remains objective, consciousness maintains a 
constant course and the result is a uniform process of adaptation. 
But when this cognitive function applies itself to the primary af- 
fective sphere, when this objective principle is turned in upon an 
essentially subjective mode an inherent discrepancy arises, for the 
subjective and the objective spheres being essentially opposite and 
unassimilable, there is here an attempt to unite opposed and mutually 
exclusive principles. It is to turn about upon the essential self. It 
is to attempt to reconcile two phases of consciousness which are in- 
herently incompatible—the phase of consciousness that arises from 
the primary pleasure-principle and the phase of consciousness that 
belongs to the secondary and adaptative reality-principle. 

This disparity between trends that pertain respectively to the 
subjective and objective spheres of experience is illustrated upon 
every hand. The difference lies in the fact that that which we feel 
(the subjective) flows from within out, while that which we appre- 
hend (the objective) flows from without in.* In the first is repre- 
sented the immediacy of affectivity, in the second the circumvention 
of cognition, rationalization, reflection. The one expresses the 
world of feeling, the other the world of thought. 

My position is that these two components of consciousness are 
mutually incongruous. Pure cognition or reason impairs the proc- 
esses of pure affective perception and vice versa. The essence of 
the affect of enjoyment is its spontaneity. In the presence of beauty 
one is caught up by the feeling it invites and forgets to think. When 


4 The reason why the conventional, scientific student of medicine so gen- 
erally misconceives the nature of the psychological problems of individual 
life lies in the fact that the objectively trained expert lacks access to the sub- 
jective sphere of perception through which alone any possible glimmer of 
understanding of these intricate processes is made manifest. 
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asked to think about it one is, as we say, “‘ brought down to earth 
again,” that is, he has left the realm of feeling and encountered 
again the world of “hard” fact.® 

Everywhere there is seen this discrepancy between consciousness 
as feeling and consciousness as thought—that is, between the sub- 
jective and the objective spheres of consciousness. 

The intuitive, artistic, inspirational type of personality—the sub- 
jective individual—senses his world through a process of subjective 
identification with it. The critical, scientific, objective type of per- 
sonality compasses his environment through a process of calcula- 
tion, of comparison, of contrast. It is the nature of enjoyment that 
one yields oneself completely to it—that he does so, that is, non- 
consciously. Conversely experience is robbed of enjoyment, of its 
affective quality, when it is too consciously, objectively experienced. 
It is so with music, with painting, with poetry, with all forms of 
art appreciation, such appreciation being a process of feeling, 
sympathy, identification. If this is true of affective appreciation in 
respect of art, of nature, of the harmonious elements about us, how 
much more is it true of the harmonious principle within ourselves— 
of those organically subjective states of experience we know as the 
reactions of love? 

For Love is unity, participation, understanding. It is simple, 
harmonious, unquestioning. Love is one with life itself. It is life 
in its subjective relation. Cognition on the contrary pertains to 
contrast, demarcation, distinction. Knowledge is ulterior; con- 
sciousness strategic. Cognition is close kin to pride. It is one with 
self as an end. In other words, it is synonymous with acquisition, 
aim, calculation. Hence it is kin to self-interest, to desire, that is 
to say, to sex. 

It is my thesis that the irreconcilable mental conflict represented 
in the incest-revolt is the expression of the inherent discrepancy 
that is due to this reversal of life when the objective mental prin- 
ciple is turned in upon the essentially primary, subjective phase of 
consciousness. It is the conflict embodied in the opposition between 
love as aspiration and life on the one hand and sex as covetousness 
and self on the other.. Thus in my interpretation the incest-awe is 
the subjective reaction resulting from an affront to an inherent 
psychobiological principle of unity. It is the revulsion due to the 
impact of an organic contradiction. 


5 For example, see Rupert Brooke’s poem—“ The Voice.” 
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Such, I maintain, is the meaning of the horror of the incest- 
revolt. I contend that the incest-awe is unthinkable except as the 
objective consciousness of an inherently subjective mental mode, 
that incest is the mind’s recoil at the rending in twain of what was 
before biologically simple and indissoluble—the primary, homo- 
geneous, subjective ego. Thus there is no incest but thinking makes 
it so. I have said that nature abhors consciousness. I may add 
that nature will not tolerate the encroachment of consciousness 
within the sphere of that primary, affective preconscious, which per- 
tains to the original subjective unity and identity of the organism 
with the maternal life-source. 

In this view, then, the incest-revolt is the shock due to the im- 
pact of consciousness with its inherent self. This is the meaning of 
sex. This is the meaning of repression. This is the meaning of 
sin. Sin consists not in nakedness, but in the knowledge of naked- 
ness—not in the genital organ, but in the fig-leaf with which it is 
concealed. It is to behold our nakedness. It is to objectivate and 
render conscious an inherently preconscious, subjective state of 
being. This is why sex is “impure.” Convention does not make it 
so. It is of itself impure. That is, it is not simple, not unmixed, 


not unalloyed.® 


6 It frequently happens that young men, possessed of the popular preju- 
dice in favor of “sex-functioning” per se as a requisite test and verification 
of “manhood,” find themselves inadequate to the act, when favored with such 
opportunities as are conceded by the promiscuous type of women who render 
themselves available for such enterprise. A conflict is the outcome. There is 
apprehension in regard to their “ potency” and they consult a doctor. 

I know that the popular view is in favor of sex-functioning as such; that 
in these cases it is customary to assume the existence of a pathological con- 
dition calling for immediate treatment—“ treatment,” whatever its method, 
having in aim the patient’s encouragement to successful cohabitation. 

In the light of the conceptions this paper attempts to set forth I am at 
variance with this whole tendency of interpretation. If such individuals are 
impotent to satisfy the sex demand presented in such commercial arrange- 
ments, they are, in my observation, by so much the more adequate to fulfill 
the requirements of the larger and deeper affiliations based upon the perma- 
nent unions of love. 

Even a so technically skilled psychoanalyst as Ferenzci (Ferenzci, Con- 
tributions to Psychoanalysis, p. 19) and a so faithful adherent of Freud as he 
to the contrary notwithstanding, I cannot but feel that a psychoanalysis is of 
a very shallow and short-sighted order that fails to recognize, in this situa- 
tion, upon which side lies the alternative of health and upon which that of 
pathology, and that does not assist the more constructive, conservative, in- 
tegrative process that is shown in the individual’s instinctive repudiation of 
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I repeat, incest is not forbidden, it forbids itself. It is the pro- 
test of our organic morality. Its prohibition is inherent. It is 
primary and biological. 

Let us look at the testimony of the folk unconscious, as recorded 
in history, in literature, in religion, and in language. The Biblical 
usage “to know a woman” means to have sexual intercourse with 
her, and there is the legal term “to have carnal knowledge of a 
woman.” Moreover it is the highest commendation of virtue to say 
that a person is “innocent,” but though this word means “not 
guilty,” if we inquire into the real implication of the term, we find 
that what is actually conveyed by it is “lack of worldly knowledge.” 
That is, we are identifying virtue with ignorance, we are convicting 
knowledge of sin. If we search for the genesis of sin—if we trace 
sin to its psychobiological source, we find that this usage is borne 
out by the facts connected with the origin of the moral sentiment, 
as of course it must be, for the language of man cannot be else than 
the expression of the mental biology of man. 

No better proof is to be found for the psychobiological identity 
of knowledge and sin than in the sources of philology. Through a 
comparative study of language we find that the word “sin” traces 
its origin to Latin, Gothic and Anglo-Saxon roots which signify 
“truth.” The Gothic word “sunja” from which the word “sin” 
is etymologically derivable means “truth.” “Sin” is also related to 
the Anglo-Saxon “soth” which means “sooth” or “truth.” Simi- 
larly a comparison with the Latin and Icelandic forms reveals an 
etymological kinship between words which mean “ being” or “ being 
so” and our English word “sin.” Thus we see that the psycho- 
biological theory which relates sin with consciousness or knowledge 
is actually substantiated by the records of man’s earliest forms of 
expression. 

Consider too how all knowledge has had to struggle for advance 
against the universal prejudice of “sin”; how from Pliny and 
Galileo to Darwin and Freud the progress of knowledge has had to 
contend against a superstitious implication of evil. Consider how 
far more violent has been the outcry against the “knowledge” 
introduced by Freud, by reason of the direct outrage to the sub- 
jective ego which his investigations have occasioned—investigations 
which force the primary mind from its pleasant immanence of 
these dissociated and perfunctory trade arrangements. It seems to me that 


in this instance the perplexed youth is biologically truer to form than his pro- 
fessional consultant. 
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quiescent unconsciousness into the boldly disruptive actuality of 
consciousness. But why this ban upon knowledge? Because 
knowledge is sin. Because through knowledge is begotten the real- 
ization of those organic reactions which constitutes sex.’ 

The fall of man consisted in his having eaten of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Here again knowledge is sin. This 
is what is meant by man’s “ original sin.” Thus again the folk mind 
records in unmistakable symbols its intuitive realization of the in- 
herent sin of knowledge. If we will read between the lines of the 
Book of Genesis the latent thoughts that underly the manifest 
content of this symbolic legend, we cannot fail to see the identity 
between the idea of sexuality and the objectivation of the primary 
consciousness. In Chapter II, verse 16, it is written: “And the 
Lord God commanded the man saying, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil thou shalt not eat of it... .” And again, in reference 
to Adam and Eve, we read: “ And they were both naked, the man 
and his wife, and were not ashamed.” Later, in Chapter III, verse 
7, relating the consequence of the disobedience of Adam and Eve, 
it is said that “ The eyes of them both were opened, and they knew 


7 This inherent discrepancy in human values which identifies truth with 
“sin” is nowhere more blatantly shown than in the naive inconsistencies of 
our public censorship of “morals.” 

In the theater we are presented with up-to-date “ Reviews,” contemporary 
“ Passing Shows” which, as everyone knows, owe their success to the care- 
fully conceived sexual appeal they furnish. With their hints, innuendoes, 
and double entendres these popular spectacles are made in the fullest sense 
“ suggestive,” as we say, though of what no one of course by any chance 
suspects. 

But let some intelligent, earnest, clean-minded student of life attempt to 
present upon the stage a thoughtful drama of human conduct in which the 
reactions of life embodied in the perversities of sex are dragged from their 
habitual retreats and thrust openly before the public consciousness, shorn of 
their hypocritical cloak of respectability and pretense, and straightway a cry 
of protest is raised that is not silenced until the doors of the theater are 
closed and darkness again reigns in the playhouse and in the spiritual con- 
sciousness of its proletariat audience. 

Thus while “art” productions of the genus “leg-show” are quite per- 
missible, such presentations as Henry Arthur Jones’s “ Hypocrites ” or Witter 
Bynner’s “ Tiger” are not to be tolerated because of their “ immorality.” 
What could afford a prettier illustration of the true, psychological significance 
of “immorality,” of “sin”? It is precisely the forthright drama which dares 
to show the truth of things that is pronounced immoral. Verily sin and 
truth are synonymous! 
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that they were naked, and they sewed fig-leaves together and made 
themselves aprons.” Again, Chapter III, verse 9, “And the Lord 
God called unto Adam and said unto him, Where art thou? And 
he said, I heard thy voice in the Garden and I was afraid because 
I was naked; and I hid myself. And God said, Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? MHast thou eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” 

Essentially similar to the Hebrew tradition of the fall of man, 
as told in the story of Adam and Eve, is the Greek account of the 
fall, as related in the story of Prometheus and Pandora. In both, 
the Gods impose a prohibition upon just one thing. In both there 
is an act of transgression precisely in regard to this one command. 
“That is to say, the conscience of the Greeks and Jews, intent on 
solving the mystery of pain and death, convicted them alike of 
sin.””$ 

This prohibition imposed upon hero or heroine against the doing 
of some one thing which if done will bring evil is the central theme 
of the folk unconscious as shown throughout the legends of mythol- 
ogy. In the legend of Psyche and Eros,® Psyche must never see 
Eros. If she does, he will not return. She contrives to see him and 
so he is lost to her. So of Zeus and Semele. Semele is beloved of 
Zeus but must never ask to see him in all his godlike glory. She 
does ask and is withered by his glory. In the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, you remember that Orpheus can bring Eurydice back to 
life, if, leading her from Hades, he will refrain from turning to 
look at her. He turns and looks at her and loses her forever. 
Again, Elsa must not ask the name of Lohengrin. She does so, and 
he must depart. There is a like motive in the story of Pandora’s 
box, in that of Lot’s wife, in the story of Proserpine and others. 
In countless varieties of setting this same theme with its ever- 
recurring prohibition motive is presented over and over again in the 
allegorical symbols of the race-unconscious. 

That the folk mind should be imbued with so deep a conviction 
of sin, as indicated by this general prohibition motive inherent in 
its earliest and most durable legends, must indicate some deeply 
biological principle within human consciousness. It seems to me 
that this principle is nothing else than the innate abhorrence of the 
primary affective sphere of consciousness toward the ruthless incur- 
sions of an alien objectivity. 


8 The Greek Poets, by John A. Symonds. 
® See the charming narrative by Walter Pater in Marius, the Epicurean. 
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It is, I believe, from this source that has arisen the widespread 
perversion of the human spirit which has caused the hideous dis- 
tortion of human values embodied in the repressive subterfuge and 
untruth of our so-called moral codes and conventions. I cannot 
see the expressions embodied in these reactions of the social or- 
ganism as other than vicarious representations of an organic law of 
life—as the feeble efforts of man’s immature consciousness to com- 
pensate his essential nature for the frustation and denial of his in- 
herent life. These distortions of life represent the organic outrage 
to this innate principle of unity within him occasioned by the en- 
forced encroachment of conscious objectivation upon his original 
spontaneous subjectivity and oneness. 

Thus man’s “ morality”—the code of behavior that represents 
psychologically the zealously courted standard of conduct he desig- 
nates as “normality ”’"—is, in my view, nothing else than an ex- 
pression of the neurosis of the race. It is a complex of symptoms 
representing the hysterical compensations of society that are pre- 
cisely analogous to the compensative reactions manifested in the 
hysteria of the individual. As morality is essentially the pain of 
the neurotic due to an intuitive sense of his inadequacy to the 
demands of his own individual code of behavior, so morality ex- 
presses equally the pain of the social organism because of its in- 
aptitude to the requirements of the generic social code. The “hys- 
teria” of the one is the “normality ” of the other, but in both the 
inherent psychological mechanism is identical—the mechanism in 
the one as in the other representing vicarious compensations due to 
the frustration of principles of organic truth. So much for the 
morality representative of “ normality.” 

Among the lower animals there is no recognition of sexuality ; 
there is no sin. There is no “ morality.” For they have not con- 
sciousness, they have not eaten of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. That is, consciousness has not yet ousted them from 
their Eden of unhallowed innocence, for the vital separation within 
the psyche through the birth of objective consciousness has not 
been imposed upon them. It is this extraneous interpolation in the 
consciousness of man, this innovation causing a violation of the 
primary mind-principle, or the essential preconscious, which I be- 
lieve to be the psychological interpretation of the horror entailed 
in the incest-awe. “Cursed is the earth in thy work,” said God to 
Adam. This is the universal world-tragedy, this is the conflict in- 
digenous to the mental life, this is the doom under which man labors 
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because of his attainment of the knowledge of good and evil. Such 
in a word is the curse of life embodied in the repressed, distorted 
reactions constitutive of sex and its disguised equivalents. Hence 
the parable which represents the first man as an outcast—a wan- 
derer sent forth under a life sentence of hard labor, to toil by the 
sweat of his brow and reap in the end a harvest of thorns and 
thistles. It is the allegory of the world’s neurosis, the prodromal 
of that universal anguish popularly interpreted as life! 

The ban under which sexuality is represented as sin and the 
consequent repression of this sphere in order to remove it from the 
light of acknowledgment and deny it objective recognition in con- 
sciousness is to none so evident as to the psychoanalyst, for it is 
within the soul of the neurotic patient that this tragic conflict has 
entered most deeply and with most vital consequences. 

We who study the riddle of the neuroses from day to day and 
from hour to hour have learned at least that these disorders are 
essentially exaggerated states of self-consciousness, that they are 
due to a confusion of the subjective and the objective spheres of 
mind, and when we have penetrated to the innermost fastnessness 
of the disquieted minds of our patients—to the repressed uncon- 
scious—we find unfailingly that this conflict is synonymous with 
the consciousness of sex and with the horror embodied in the 
incest-awe. 














COMPULSION AND FREEDOM: THE FANTASY OF THE 
WILLOW TREE 


By SmitH Ety Jevuirre, M.D., anp Louise Brink, A.B. 


Freedom is synonymous with perfect health, and either denotes 
the goal of human striving. Both mark a return to the conception 
of the older etymologists, who conceived of health as the wholeness 
of man, which alone is perfect freedom. This is not the irrespon- 
sible liberty to do that which brings immediate pleasure or gain, un- 
mindful of social duty or accountability, of one’s relations to a 
society ordered toward the greatest good of the greatest whole. It 
is rather that freedom by which all one’s powers are best directed 
toward progressive ends, and man has found through ages of trial 
and error that these are communal ends. Such freedom, bound to 
the social group in racial service, in reality releases man from fetters 
which cut him off from his fullest powers and opportunities. Con- 
trary to a selfish liberty, it sets and keeps these powers free from that 
fullness of service which is creative achievement and grants him his 
place in the steady advance upon which the race long ago embarked. 

Curtailing of freedom does not lie in external restriction and the 
limitation set by the differences and misunderstandings of the social 
group. These after all are but the stimulus and challenge to the 
really free soul. Fetters are rather within, self-forged, though often 
unwittingly so. “‘Oh wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” The physician is intent upon this cry 
as it comes daily to his ears. He knows well that the inner disease, 
however slightly it is sapping the strength and limiting the ability of 
his patient to take up the free and effective work which is abundantly 
at hand, or however great the inroads it makes into the inherent 
right of man to swing freely into the current of progressive thought 
and action—such disease is bondage to some inner weakness, insuffi- 
ciency, ineffectualness. The psychological physician, the only one 
fitted to cope with this larger problem of man’s adjustment to the 
demands of life, in which lie this freedom and health, is still more 
keenly aware of this question of relative freedom and bondage, which 
condition man’s success. For this is that sort of success that mani- 
fests itself in the buoyant power of accomplishment winning its way 
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from one goal of activity to another. The physician sees likewise 
the compelling force of inner inhibitions and restraints, at least he 
must witness the painful results and manifestations of these, and 
realizes that his patient’s bondage is in fact only from within. Inner 
psychical fetters are the only chains that really bind the spirit and 
interfere with health and achievement. 

Obsession, compulsion, these terms are familiar in special mental 
conditions where freedom is markedly curtailed and acute suffering 
ensues. There is still failure to realize however how such inner 
conditions, which are thus recognized in flagrant pathological form, 
are dominant in still lesser form, perhaps to some degree in every 
human life. The knowledge and power of observation of the physi- 
cian grow to include many borderland cases, and those in which 
only slight deviation or peculiarity marks a restriction of normal 
power. These are finding a wider, more comprehensively human 
classification, both better understanding of symptomatic manifesta- 
tion and explanation for the same, and also a sympathetic compre- 
hension of them as but differing degrees of the same struggle, en- 
deavor and partial success, which pervade all society, all forms of 
activity, all varieties of life’s pursuits. 

The wider training and fuller initiation into such an attitude of 
understanding, appreciation and ability to guide to a healthy free- 
dom, which are coming to be demanded of the physician, urge him 
to look about him constantly alert and receptive to all that can reveal 
human nature in its manifold phases. He must see these as but 
varying expressions of the underlying unity of striving, effort, long- 
ing, disturbed and thwarted by these inner fetters which alone con- 
stitute disease and bondage, and thus condition ineffectualness, 
failure and even death. The physician therefore at his daily work, 
in the presence of disease in its more distinctive forms, or at his 
recreation, where through art and beauty, gaiety and frivolity, it is 
still human life in its trials and errors, its successes and failures, that 
is depicted, is coming to wider acquaintance, keener discernment 
and more thorough penetration and comprehension of just these 
human problems. Indeed the theater, presenting as it does the artist’s 
intuitive knowledge of the unconscious, which lies behind the scat- 
tered phenomena which we are accustomed to call the mental life of 
man, affords oftentimes the surest entrance into the profound regions 
of the human psyche. There lie the unseen fetters, and veiled in the 
language and setting of art, the difficulties which beset every life are 
revealed, while artistic skill discovers and points also the way of 
release out into freedom and health. 
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The Willow Tree is a play of such rare delicacy of treatment that 
superficially one might miss its excursion into these secret and often 
somber depths of the psychical life, did not the final sacrifice grip 
the inner soul with an answering response of the necessity as well 
as the beauty of such self-effacing devotion. What is the compulsion 
which has made this necessary, which silently convinces each spec- 
tator of the same unescapable demand for a supremacy of self-denial, 
which for the princess abounding in the joy of life ends not in free- 
dom but in death? Why is human nature thus compelled, and free- 
dom for one attained only by the complete vanquishment of another ? 

Some analysis of this “Fantasy of Old Japan” will perhaps 
bring a sympathetic insight into the compulsion which is at work to 
a greater or less extent in every psyche, preventing the complete ex- 
ercise of one’s powers, not always with pathological distinctiveness, 
but with just so much limitation, suffering and actual acute loss of 
power, opportunity, or life itself. Thus every life is limited. So ac- 
customed to it has mankind been, and also so rationalized into a com- 
placent disavowal of his own accountability toward such a state of 
affairs that his ages of culture, his systems of religion, his indi- 
vidual ethics and moralities have been based upon, upheld and inter- 
pretated in terms of inexorable fate, inscrutable providence, or an 
inevitable subordination of the individual to heredity and environ- 
ment. Only recently has it become a matter of serious practical con- 
cern to investigate man’s own individual psyche and discover and 
release the chains forged there, it may be by heredity and by early 
circumstances, but still individual fetters capable of release from 
their inherent compulsion. If it is possible thus to attain at least a 
greater freedom for a fuller life, with a greater intensity of achieve- 
ment, if not an actual extension of the years of active life through 
such release, every insight into the heart of man should be welcomed, 
that truest artistic insight from the theater as not the least of these. 

There is, this “ Fantasy ” tells us, a “ wish in the heart of man,” 
to which indeed life owes its inspiration and aspiration, but to it also 
its entanglements and bondage. For the way to realize the wish is 
not unhindered. The wish must for the sake of greater gains con- 
form to other men, to that very society which the instinct of man 
has constructed about his wish to give it security and opportunity, 
and which therefore sets to it certain inevitable limits. This is not 
the bondage of compulsion, but in the nature of man, because his 
wish has not learned to fit the ego into the broader, social life of 
greater advantage, the compulsion arises out of both the effort to 
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realize without restraint his ego wish and the necessity of curtailing 
and redirecting that wish in conformity to his social, cultural posi- 
tion. The ego blazons forth,-is rebuffed, through the very fear of 
itself, retreats, hedges itself round by all manner of defense, ration- 
alization, fear, inefficiency, the wish still strong within it, but unable 
through the defensive fear and taboo which it has created to find its 
way over into that sublimation which marks the higher freedom. 
And it misses thus, through its self-made limitation, that increase 
and enlargement which the wish, spurning the early egoistic path, 
might have found on the more open and effective paths leading to 
and advancing the plane of sublimation. 

Hamilton, the hero of the play, has lost his freedom. Ap- 
parently he has entered a life of easy indolence and irresponsibility. 
He is free from the sordid interests and futile pursuits of the rest- 
less, feverish Occident and has sunk into a manner of life which 
appeals to his inner nature and permits a freedom of moods and 
dreams, which lie close to the wish within his heart. London had 
rent his inner nature. His love was engaged but it had to be lived 
out in terms of establishment and the artificialities of motor cars 
and social display, the standards of creature comforts and external 
advantage. The woman of his choice stood for this phase of ex- 
istence and felt herself impossible without these things. His nature 
recoiling from this superficial approach, unable to master such forms 
of reality and yet not willing to be enslaved by them, flees from 
reality itself, turning instinctively to the heart of phantasy for its 
escape. The Oriental languor and indolence of his remote garden 
retreat are concealed under a simplicity which gives them a specious 
justification to this man, sickened by the superficial unsatisfactoriness 
of the life he has left. It is a veritable toyland garden into which he 
has withdrawn. The seclusion of this tiny cottage in far Japan in its 
miniature setting, where bright flowers are blooming and small foun- 
tains trickling, is a far more fitting environment for his retirement 
into phantasy than the conscious acceptance of such an ideal retreat 
could admit. It is the unconscious child seeking peace, comfort, 
even the self-inflicted pain of nursing its grief and disappointment, 
which falls back thus easily to the arms of phantasy, to the mother 
image eternally hidden in the heart of man. There he dreams and 
dwells in the unreality of his ideal world, and there he hangs his 
verses upon the willow tree. 

Reality however with watchful saving grace comes keen-eyed and 
seeks out those who have only let the immortal purpose of life be- 
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come obscured. Even while they dream she touches unawares, 
through the dreams even, the truer impulse and quickens it into 
response. Hamilton’s verses to the rain god give the first low rum- 
bling promise of an awakening activity, and bring their own salva- 
tion. The unconscious depths, harboring place of all the instincts 
and impulses of the human race, though crowded with often hin- 
dering and inhibiting emotions, affects, contain yet within them, 
stimulated and inspired by these same affects, the unquenchable im- 
pulse to power and self-expression, which is the creative instinct. 
Active impulse and conditioning affect urge him in very fact to im- 
personate the rain god of ancient mythology. All mythology attests 
to the unconscious association of the mother with the heart of the 
tree and her localization there. Myths of birth from the tree con- 
front us in the legends of such remote lands and cultures as those of 
ancient Greece and the islands of Oceanica. That most human of 
the religions of antiquity, which moved the heart of ancient Egypt, 
devoted a solemn ceremonial to the representation of its beloved god 
Osiris lying among the branches of the sycamore tree to commem- 
orate his birth from his mother Nut. Nor is there wanting similar 
abundant evidence of the power of the rain god over Mother Earth, 
the strife with the heaven god in this capacity as the son seeks to 
replace him, which is the concrete though unconscious struggle of 
each individual to find in this manner complete power and satisfac- 
tion with the mother. 

This his phanasy may be his destruction, if the infantile wish 
controls until it overpowers him. Therefore the hard world of 
reality speaks opportunely in the voice of the sincere and earnest 
Geoffrey, warning his friend against the madness toward which this 
tends. This friend, however, type of blind self-defending rational- 
ization, comes with eyes quite darkened to the reality that lies in 
the dream, where the undying impulse arises after all and advances 
to its own out of the source of pleasure phantasy. The young rain 
god, because he is the embodiment of the creative impulse, cannot 
remain satisfied with the mere dream of nearness to the mother. 
The phantasied prayer does not suffice; he must write out his poem, 
“rather good poem, too, Geoffrey, I was rather proud of it.” And 
so in the pride of his creative effort he unconsciously rises from the 
mother image toward his own salvation. 

It is then u.at the embodiment of the mother wish, renewed in 
the form that leads away upon the path of sublimation, comes to him 
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with more than the marvel of his fondest dreams. The truest 
presentation of the reverse of the mother-son wish, seeking to es- 
cape its chrysalis of phantasy, necessitates that the father shall bring 
this mother reincarnation, the younger woman made in the mother 
image, but herself young and fair and therefore true object for sub- 
limation and freedom through it. It is the father heart that has 
given her birth, rediscovered and recreated her in the mother image, 
from the mother willow by his power of love. He knows full well 
the parent’s reluctance to give her to the hand of another. Yet the 
“dim old eyes ” looking out of the far mist of the past, this old man 
“five hundred years older than his son,” who in his haste with the 
gifts of the world has made only cheap contact with reality, these 
eyes have the vision of the past and of the future that lies within it. 

They are the eyes that look through the old tale from its farther 
side in the legendary past out into the need and demand of present 
activity and duty. His narrative of the Legend of the Princess of 
the Willow Tree is more than a prophecy, for it is his own soul’s 
history and that is the eternal conflict and victory. He has felt the 
price of that progress which is freedom, life, the immortality of the 
race. With determined mastery of the trembling which marks the 
depth of the sacrifice demanded of the parent, aging and passing on, 
he recites the legend which yields to the younger man the object of 
his seeking, which is to be to him at the same time his salvation 
through the losing of itself for his freedom. Thus again the eternal 
paradox, which is only the never ending alternation which Jung has 
told us must always lie beneath life to keep it moving now and ever 
toward its goal of progress but with the also ever recurring rebirth 
from the fountain both of pleasure and of life. 

Thus attained there dawns however the fulfilment of the hero’s 
bliss. It seems supreme, complete at last, at least after he has finally 
made his choice between this tender woman, newborn, and the old 
world beyond, which once more in the person of Mary Temple 
directly thrusts its claims upon him. Now at last there is the freedom 
of enjoyment, which seems to restore to him all he had lost, or 
seemed to have lost because he had not really found it as yet. 

His is the delight of worship of the lovely creature, father- 
created, yet in truth only actually brought to life because his faith in 
her reality exceeded the timidity of the older man, who dared not 
put the mystery to the test. His alone was the right in the power of 
the younger man to call her into being, to breathe the breath of life 
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—universal impregnation phantasy from the childhood of the race* 
—upon the mirror which should then reflect to the woman all that 
her living soul might mean to the man who would thus give life to 
her and then take this life to himself. His was the task, moreover, 
of bringing her to a knowledge of the real meaning of life which 
was shared with another, lived not in dreams to itself alone. His 
masculine spirit might rejoice in its creative power and the au- 
thority which it had established over the being in his hands. Yet 
the perfection of this creature no less than her innocent helpless- 
ness holds him to a sense of his responsibility. The limitation of his 
right and power by the power of love and devotion within her re- 
deems him from a too egoistic goal to the more perfect life of mutual 
adaptation and concession. Already she is winning for him a free- 
dom from the inner compulsion which belongs to the mother fixation, 
which demands that all shall be directed toward the pleasure wish 
of the infantile egoism. A certain incest fear is also a barrier against 
this and sets up some of the restriction which tempers the relation- 
ship toward this embodiment of his unconscious ideal. At the same 
time, since it is all unconscious, it occasions an inner conflict with 
the desire itself, which makes the final decision toward England 
and duty impossible for him and compels the woman’s resolution of 
the question by the sacrifice of herself. Who can say how much the 
inner compulsion, arising out of this early infantile, strongly af- 
fective attitude toward the mother infused the ardent desire to give 
life to this woman and appropriate her to his unsatisfied and disap- 
pointed love, and how far it compelled the growing strength and 
delight of this love until the sacrifice became unavoidable? Of such 
inner causations are our acts merely the outward and often the 
mystifying expressions. Freedom loses itself within the compulsion 
and then must be attained in the end by the path of pain and loss. 
If this course can be traced even so obscurely, until by such studies 
the hidden life shall become more plain, the development of this play, 
through its exquisite unfolding, will not have been in vain. 

It was in the hands of Hamilton to follow the path of self- 
gratification and to have taught the woman that way. Instead, be- 
cause there is another power than the infantile determinant, which 
is working toward a truer freedom, and because he has felt this 
truth perhaps from the ancient heart of the willow tree, he adopts a 

1See F. L. Wells: A Summary of Material on the Topical Community 


of Primitive and Pathological Symbols. PsycHoaNnatytic Review, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, January, 1917, pp. 55-57. 
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different course. The child that merely sinks back upon the mother’s 
breast there to have every wish fulfilled will only seek that which 
pleases as the moment’s toy. The mother image in its actual truth 
is forgotten; in its place is substituted the so-called freedom of 
having returned to the place where wishes come true, as the unrea- 
soning child conceives wishes and seizes after their fulfilment. The 
truth which the freed spirit within us seeks and finds is other than 
this and toward this Hamilton turns. He has found that which 
reality, accepted with the straightforward spirit of the adult atti- 
tude, will reveal to all, but which is withheld from the autoerotic 
self-seeker. This is the recurrent message of the play which opens 
up the path of freedom and health. 

The lovers, their faces thus set toward the freedom of reality, 
enter upon a life of mutual bliss, but of mutual service likewise, to 
be finally consummated only when the price of freedom has been 
paid. Knowledge and experience dawn at first through the unsel- 
fish consideration and self-restraint of the lover, often puzzled and 
awed before the questioning innocence and complete trust of the 
virgin woman before him. The double compelling forces are how- 
ever at work. On the one hand, even in his chaste restraint toward 
the object of his care, he is building up more strongly upon this new 
object the old infantile sense of rest and peace and self-absorbed 
enjoyment of its love; on the other hand, within her is the racial 
depth of the mother soul, tending likewise doubtless toward the 
pleasure goal, but yet with an ultimate truth and strength which for- 
bids the losing of the creative goal, and wins it finally by its supreme 
act. The heart of the willow tree, though ages old, has the immor- 
tal power of revivification and rebirth for itself and the being upon 
whom it bestows its love. It is old and yet fresh and young and 
untried. 

This pretty world of delight, of which she will take all as her 
gift, which must be filled only with bright birds and pleasure and 
harmlessness, is hers by right merely of claim upon her hero’s love. 
In it she may perhaps employ the feminine devices of pouting 
jealousy, the aid of personal adornment, whatever will keep her in 
playful touch with that which she counts her own. She will defend 
herself by shutting her thoughts to the time when she must be old 
and ugly and unattractive. The images and symbols, means of 
pleasure and enjoyment, are at hand to be cherished and used. She 
cannot accept the fish as the coarse mercenary dealer offers it nor 
value the birds and crickets according to their market price. Pleas- 
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ure for her must be a free and happy gift. Buying and selling it 
in terms of gain are not to be conceived. Value for value is a part 
of the lesson to be learned but never that perversity of sacred gifts 
which makes of the emblems of love objects of barter and gross 
nutriment. So at any rate may be interpreted the touch of appre- 
ciation she puts upon these things, in the light of the unconscious 
struggle which is manifest in the effort to discover and use life 
aright. If we could value better and more truly the symbols which 
are to the unconscious in fable, legend and individual dream, ex- 
pressions and opportunities of the love life and its creative power, 
we too might learn the unsatisfactoriness and the disease-producing 
power, the loss of freedom in the abuse of these possessions. The 
symbolization which finds itself in these things is too readily denied 
and thus a cultural prudishness fails to see the inner value for which 
these stand. This dainty personification of the ancient heart of 
things instinctively and intuitively proceeds in her choice and val- 
uation of them straight to their true inner worth. 

The fish therefore must be consigned not to the kitchen but to 
a home among the free swimming goldfish in the pool and birds 
and cricket must sing and rejoice in happy freedom, such as that in 
which she herself lives. Yet she knows none the less instinctively 
the value of the masculine serpent god, god of comfort in the home, 
to whom she prays for the rest of her lord by night and to whom she 
finally entrusts him for his care when the time of her departure 
comes. It is her love that spreads for Hamilton “that soft feathered 
cushion of his” for his repose. She is hurt also by the vehemence 
of his love and yet shyly, smilingly proffers her acknowledgment 
that she likes being hurt by him. He also must reveal at her ques- 
tion love’s realities, with that awe of the greatness of love that 
knows self-restraint and asks reverently whether he has the right 
to make the path to her across the snow, to her the butterfly more 
white than the snows of Fuji-yama against which it flies. 

Of such stuff not dreams alone are made but of such concrete 
elements, touched here with a beauty surpassing in delicacy yet ex- 
quisitely frank, does love consist, and through such concrete ele- 
ments, hidden and revealed in the symbolism, does love in its cre- 
ative mission find expression. They are the forms through which 
is made known the “wish” which is “the most real thing in the 
heart of man.” Man has grown suspicious of the wish striving thus 
to make itself known and, frightened, has sought to crowd these 
things out of sight, deny their meaning and value, until such repres- 
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sion has succeeded outwardly in bringing them to ill favor and 
within in forming the fettering of the emotional life and its com- 
pulsive direction of psychic enérgy into symptomatic paths, through 
which the repressed factors secure a blind escape. Thus disguised 
and not understood they yet control external conscious life but in 
doing so curtail its freedom and limit the higher expenditure of 
energy in perfect health. These concrete factors are too real, too 
vital to remain quietly in the heart of man. The artist has dared 
again and again to bring them forth, touching them gently, freeing 
them through beauty, and so granting to himself and to those who 
look upon and receive his work a corresponding freedom from the 
disturbance and upheaval which follow upon such repression and 
misdirection of these desires and strivings. He in this way opens 
out the path to health in the right use of them. 

Not the least of the mission of this charming fantasy, there- 
fore, lies in the placing thus beautifully and wholesomely into our 
hands some of the images and symbols with which the eternal wish 
in the heart of man must busy itself. The delicate handling of 
these points the way to the sublimation, which comes not through 
repression but through the artistic and thus transformed use of 
these things. Their higher as well as their lower values are brought 
to attention, each in its place and each in its own true worth and 
beauty. Like the beliefs of old Japan to faithful, simple-hearted 
Nogo, the stories and the language of the unconscious “ make ’fraid, 
make shiver.” We have become so frightened over them, in the 
long-continued effort to get away from their little understood and 
acknowledged power and value, that we have lost sight of them as 
very definite pathways which our own human race has laid down 
out of the things of “beauty and eternity,” and as the way which 
leads back again to attain the knowledge which is mastery and 
serviceable control. A clearer acceptance of them is sure release 
from the compulsion to dark and hidden courses of feeling and 
action, in which freedom is lost. 

The profoundly moving message of the play lies however in‘the 
larger synthesis which embraces and outreaches the wish in the 
heart of man. It takes these lesser elements, the incomplete lan- 
guage of the wish, and it brings them to conscious fulfilment. Still 
more it lifts them through the larger purpose of the wish, as it exalts 
and transforms that wish, up to the higher attainment of racial 
service which society requires. Pleasant indeed is it for the lovers, 
islanded in their romantic dream world founded upon the heart of 
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things, to play and delight in these verities of love. Something 
deeper nevertheless must be preparing, through which they shall 
really discover and test the ultimate depths upon which love bases 
its creative right to exist and the heights of service toward which 
its creative impulse must soar. The truth and strength of the spirit 
of love and sacrifice must respond to the clarion call of reality. The 
eternal heart must meet the demand to lose all, or refuse and seek 
only the immediate pleasure. Before the crucial test the man stands 
in bewilderment. His way is not clear, he is not free. Externally 
he is not free, for he has a responsibility toward the dainty creature 
whom he has summoned from the unknown for his own pure de- 
light. Is it the mother image which he has unconsciously sought and 
which now holds him, through its very helplessness and dependence, 
in the form in which he has known it, standing as the “terrible 
mother,” which Jung discovers in mythology and in individual 
struggle, the unconscious image from which it is impossible to break 
away? Is thus the path of freedom for service and achievement 
barred, one’s conscious purpose and wish rendered unattainable? 
Perhaps to Hamilton the return to the very heart of the ancient 
willow was merely the return to the unconscious child wish. Hold- 
ing now the mother image, which his desire has recalled from the 
ancient soul of the race, it instead holds him and all freedom is lost. 
He is powerless before even the call to duty for his “ England and 
George King.” Action, to which the courage of his English friends 
has been roused, is no more possible to him than it is to the com- 
pulsive neurotic reduced through the opposing forces of his inner 
conflict to a helpless inactivity. 

One thing however is unknown to him. He is far from an 
actual understanding of the inner source and meaning of his con- 
flict and his inability to desert this woman whom he has made his, 
to whom indeed his responsibility, since he has called her into being, 
is clear. Scarcely better knowledge has he of the depth and reality 
of the world-old mother soul. Not so lightly perhaps would he have 
left his frail treasure that last evening to the power of her own 
thoughts and convictions, had he been able to penetrate beneath the 
blithesome, playful attitude of joyous living which had been his to 
know. The woman’s heart too, the eternal mother heart, attains to 
but one way of freedom. Whether it is freedom for itself or for 
the soul committed by love to her charge, it is found by the way of 
sacrifice. Who can say, in the present mere dawning of understand- 
ing and interpretation of the intricacy of unconscious motivation, 
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which underlies conscious observed activity, and of the conflicts 
waged beneath the surface, the extent of the unconscious inhibitions 
and constraints? Here too the same compulsion in the struggle 
between the pleasure wish on the one hand and the upward striving 
of the eternal wish on the other throw about the mother soul the 
fetters which destroy the action of perfect freedom. ‘The effort to 
overcome, to master the baser desires, those which lead back to rest 
and the indolence of inactive peace, the effort to force on the cre- 
ative urge defeats its own end and cuts off life itself. It is not 
however futile. The defeat comes along the upward path of striving 
and is therefore only apparent. The sacrifice is not in vain. It is 
one of those compromise results with which the race in its imper- 
fection and insufficiency has for the time to be content. It is the 
price too often of its greater gain, but the price is willingly paid and 
for it the world obtains progress, stimulus to further endeavor, im- 
mortality. The mother heart is to man the source and the symbol 
of all pleasure and delight and comfort. It is also the eternal source 
of the power which urges man, whether he knows it or not, onward 
to duty and activity, as Hamilton was driven from the peace of the 
garden home to face reality and find there at last not only his duty 
but the consummation of his joy. Such was the intimation in the 
completeness of the final sacrifice of the mother heart, which sent 
him to duty, to wife and the children which she had never had. 
True to the deepest psychological meaning of the eternal mother 
heart, the heart which was in the willow tree, not only the bliss of 
pleasure was there for the child man, but it is the source to him of 
rebirth, from which he goes into the world of activity there to find 
useful work and the sublimation of the mother love, which alone 
belongs to adult reality. 

The world shouts to the hero who goes forth on such a path. It 
boasts for him of glory, honor, duty. This spirit which is in the 
mother soul, on the contrary, this victory which is the steady ad- 
vance of the race, moves in silence and alone. The travail of a re- 
birth, in whatever man or woman it takes place, is a victory in the 
loneliness of an inner struggle, its own Gethsemane. Happy if 
there is at hand the faithfulness of some humble Nogo, as there was 
for the Princess, who, though sobbing with the abandon of a simple 
soul, would yet lay the axe to the root of the tree. The shadow of 
the sacrifice transfigures even him as he too enters into its power. 
No threat of death or punishment to himself or to his honored parent 
can prevail upon him to bring the sacrifice to pass. But when he 
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recognizes the claim of something within even him, which belongs 
to the life of the race, he complies. All protest is stilled, and un- 
flinchingly, uncompromisingly the task is performed. The tree on 
whose standing the life of the princess depends is hewn down. 

There is a peculiar fitness in the portrayal of this drama of life 
in this kingdom of Old Japan. It is a land externally of peace and 
delight. There is an outward perfection of cleanliness and trim- 
ness and scrupulous care, which adds to the charm of its beauty. A 
softness and delicacy and prettiness of nature are its own character- 
istics. Its artists reproduce it and even the common people are 
touched with its grace and flit about their daily pursuits with an 
almost butterfly fancifulness and freedom of light and carefree 
movement. Dress and manner and smiling face, even the ceaseless 
slip of their sandaled feet or the click of their wooden clogs, all are 
expressive of the simple playful character which lies upon the sur- 
face. Yet a greater power makes itself manifest in their national 
history and closer knowledge of their daily lives reveals also the 
care and weariness, poverty, discontent, strife beneath this pleasant 
exterior. Thus also in their pretty land do the frequent earthquakes 
and actively eruptive volcanoes, which have produced the scarred 
and jagged mountain peaks, speak of a greater energy beneath the 
surface, which struggles to break forth and having no guidance or 
control works destruction and ruin. 

Such forces, however, in the human psyche are capable of un- 
derstanding and control, if man becomes willing to look within. 
To such an insight this “ Fantasy of Old Japan” is directed. It 
grants more than a hint of the forces of desire which arise there, 
meet and entangle one another and hinder the useful constructive 
discharge of these forces. It points the way to salvation through 
sacrifice, by which freedom from this inner restraint and compulsion 
is attained. It offers far more than this, however, to the thought- 
ful investigator who is seeking a fuller freedom for man, which will 
assure to him a more perfect health, in which attainment can be won 
by a more comprehensive understanding of these hidden things and 
a greater freedom of constructive use and creative activity result. 
This is a goal to be won in our present ignorance and insufficiency 
by this path of sacrifice, but it opens a way of fuller knowledge of 
the inner nature, which will find rather a more liberal exercise of all 
its faculties toward a higher, more thoroughly racial service in a 
more complete sublimation. It gives promise that this may in time 
supplant the present curtailment and loss of certain powers that 
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others entangled with them in the little understood desires shall 
become free. Sacrifice has always been recognized as the “law of 
service to the whole”; sacrifice must itself however be freed to 
become more thoroughly constructive in a synthesis and upward 
direction of these powers, not in the destructive cutting off of op- 
portunity and energy which our present ignorance of the hidden 
conflicting psychic forces necessitates. 

“So long as we are blindly and ignorantly rolled about by the 
forces of our nature,” Matthew Arnold has said, “their contradic- 
tion baffles us and lames us; so soon as we have clearly discerned 
what they are, and begun to apply to them a law of measure, control, 
and guidance, they may be made to work for our good and to carry 
us forward.” In knowledge of these forces lies individual and 
social health, that ideal of social health in which men and women 
are no longer struggling at cross purposes, but united in mutual and 
ever widening achievement. The drama, by each appeal to look into 
the inner center of these forces, advances by so much our knowledge 
and understanding. For by its beauty it attracts to the heart of 
things, by its truth it convinces of the reality found there. 














A CASE OF CHILDHOOD CONFLICTS WITH PROMINENT 
REFERENCE TO THE URINARY SYSTEM; WITH 
SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON URINARY 
SYMPTOMS IN THE PSYCHONEUROSES 
AND PSYCHOSES? 


By C. MacFirE CAMPBELL 
JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Beneath the stream of the adult life childhood undercurrents 
flow on steadily, not infrequently betraying their presence by eddies 
on the surface; of recent years the ever-widening recognition of 
this principle has been a prominent feature of psychopathological 
research. To detect these undercurrents, to give its due value to 
each delicate component force in the adult life is a task requiring a 
nice discrimination. The validity of the conclusions in the indi- 
vidual case can only be established by means of a wide corroborative 
material, and to those unfamiliar with this material the conclusions 
often seem arbitrary; this explains in part the scepticism shown 
with regard to many of the results derived from the intensive study 
of the psychoneuroses in the adult. A genetic psychology, based on 
the more profound insight into the mechanisms of the adult psycho- 
neuroses, must be supported by the direct study of normal and of 
neurotic children. An example of such a study is the well-known 
communication of Freud on the phobia of five-year-old Hans.? 

This study, however, loses much of its value owing to the indis- 
creet questioning of the father and the over-refined interpretations 
of Freud; in order to be convincing, data must be obtained more 
spontaneously and must not require such an elaborate interpretation. 

The aim of the present communication is to present the case of 
a girl, who was studied from the age of seven to the age of eleven at 
the dispensary ; at the end of that period she spontaneously gave the 
key to her symptoms, the meaning of which had been long sus- 


1 Read before the New York Psychiatrical Society, January 2, 1918. 

2 Analyse der Phobie eines fiinfjahrigen Knaben. Mitgeteilt von Sigm. 
Freud. Jahrb. f. psychoan. u. psychopath. Forsch. Bd. I. Abstracted in THE 
PsycHoaNALytic Review, Vol. III, No. 1 (January, 1916). 
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pected. At first the most prominent symptom was an obsessive 
questioning, which seemed to indicate an intense curiosity which 
did not dare to seek direct satisfaction; later her unusual interest 
in water and in the plumber’s sphere attracted attention, and this 
was apparently the indirect expression of her interest in her own 
urinary apparatus. Her extraordinary interest in the urinary ap- 
paratus was accompanied by various anomalies of urination. At 
last she told naively how she derived pleasure from her urinary 
behavior, and in this pleasure there was a sexual as well as a uri- 
nary component. 

The frank admission of the pleasurable nature of the urinary 
activity in this case throws light on many cases with urinary symp- 
toms in childhood ; enuresis diurna or nocturna may be due not to 
any physiological inferiority but to the fact that it yields a certain 
pleasure. The pleasure, it is true, may not be acknowledged nor 
even clearly realized by the child. In so far as enuresis nocturna 
is the expression of the attainment of such a pleasure during sleep, 
it may be compared to the later nocturnal pollution related to the 
sexual system; in both cases there may be no conscious conception 
of a desired pleasure as goal. It is quite unwarranted to generalize 
the above statement and to claim that enuresis nocturna is always 
the equivalent of a pollution; such unwarranted generalization has 
done much to discredit the work of Freud and his pupils. 

The value of the present case is not confined to the light it 
throws on urinary symptoms in childhood; it also contributes to 
the understanding of urinary references and symptoms in the adult 
psychoses and psychoneuroses. In this case during the period of 
childhood we see certain trends expressed, not altogether frankly, 
but in a much less disguised and complicated form than is usual in 
later life. What in later life is apt to be represented by obscure 
undercurrents is here disclosed in the open at the source. 

To illustrate the complicated form in which these same elements 
may present themselves in adult life, a few cases chosen almost at 
random may be quoted; these cases taken along with that of the 
seven-year-old girl show how the study of the child and that of the 
adult supplement each other. 

The first case gives an example of a very complex setting for 
the urinary symptoms; the patient presented an excitement more 
schizophrenic than manic in type. On one occasion he drank his 
urine and said it was the spirit of his mother; he explained that he 
urinated in bed by saying that he did it to purify himself. These 
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reactions are only intelligible in the light of the immature phan- 
tasies of the child, persisting at the subconscious level, and breaking 
through to the conscious level in the adult behavior. 

In a second patient, a psychoneurotic with sadistic obsessions, 
we meet the same elements, the drinking of the urine and the 
reference to the mother, in the setting of a dream, which was one 
of a series of urinary dreams. The dream was as follows: “I am 
in a cave, there are enormous blocks of ice of all dimensions, in an 
angle one of these blocks melts, which produces a little cascade 
of water (this calls up a memory of my mother urinating in a 
neighboring room)—my mother is in the dream—at the end I find 
I have my mouth full of icicles and of fish-bones—at the slightest 
movement I feel that all that is going to descend and choke me— 
my mother comes to my help and, in drawing these objects out of 
my mouth, she also draws a sea-anemone which was fixed on my 
tongue and was sucking me.” This patient as a boy had the idea 
that in coitus the woman drinks the urine of the man; he remem- 
bered going on his hands and knees to urinate in imitation of a 
horse; his sadistic obsessions were closely related to his morbid 
delight at an early age in seeing coachmen whip the forelegs of 
horses. These data recall Freud’s five-year old Hans with his 
phobia of horses. 

A young woman, during a schizophrenic excitement, both in her 
utterances and in her acts laid great stress on the same elements, 
and these utterances and acts evidently symbolized her sexual con- 
flicts and ruminations. At times she retained her urine: “I thought 
I was hurting my own family when I did that (7. ¢., urinated) and 
I refused to do it three or four times.” She interpreted catheteri- 
zation as a sexual assault, “the gay young nurses came in to put 
me in the family way, have a baby, not to urinate.” She several 
times tried to drink her urine; when told to urinate she said: “‘ Do 
you mean it literally? I take these things symbolically. ... I felt 
that I was passing the water of the world and unless I drank it, I 
was making other people drink it. ... I’m handing my urine to 
my mother” (cf. the first patient drinking urine, the spirit of his 
mother ; and the icicles in the mouth of the dreamer). The sexual 
symbolism of urination was obvious; she said to the physician, “if 
you make water in my mouth I will drink it.” She claimed that in 
early life, during perverse sexual relations, a relative had asked 
her to urinate in his mouth; it is possible that this was a phantasy, 
but it indicated how closely urination and drinking urine were as- 
sociated in her mind with sexual intercourse. 
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In the above cases the urinary behavior and the references to 
urination show its symbolic value, its significance as a sexual ac- 
tivity; but the symbolism in these cases does not seem to develop 
because urination is in itself a source of gratification nor because 
it is directly influenced by or influences the sexual function. These 
cases show that urination may symbolize sexual intercourse for 
other reasons than because the activity of one system can directly 
excite the activity of the other system. The symbolism is here not 
explained by the frequent conjoined activity of the two systems, it 
does not arise in the same manner as a conditioned reflex; it is 
based rather on the similarity of the two functions, and on the 
anatomical “final common path.” The child conceives the mys- 
terious unknown in the only terms familiar to him, in terms of 
urination. This childhood substitution of one system for the other 
has to be kept in mind in interpreting urinary symptoms in the 
psychoses, whether the symptoms be incontinence or retention, odd 
urinary habits or obscure references to urine and urination. The 
symbolism may not be specifically related to the sexual system; 
the schizophrenic patient, who wets the bed and claims to be a 
baby, utilizes the urinary symptom as a symbol of that stage of 
existence to which she would like to regress in the face of adult 
difficulties. Even here, it is true, the symptom may be determined 
in part by the actual gratification derived from urination, and in 
part by the persistence into adult life of the early immature con- 
ception of sexual activity. 

The satisfaction yielded by urination is in some cases consid- 
erable, as is shown in our seven-year-old patient and in the case of 
a woman reported by Havelock Ellis.* In such cases the urinary 
system has a direct importance as a source of pleasurable sensations, 
and not merely a value borrowed from the sexual system. There 
is no warrant for regarding this urinary satisfaction as essentially 
of sexual nature, although the satisfaction derived from the two 
systems is often inextricably blended. More than one somatic func- 
tion yields its own special satisfaction, and to insist on reducing the 
latter in every case to the common denominator of sex has for its 
only sanction an unsupported dogma.* 


8 The Relation of Erotic Dreams to Vesical Dreams, Journ. Abn. Psych., 
Vol. VIII, p. 137. 

*It is to be regretted that White in his recent work on The Principles of 
Mental Hygiene subscribes to this dogma, which runs counter to common- 
sense and the most obvious biological facts: “ That all pleasure founds in the 
last analysis in sex pleasure is an hypothesis forced upon the analyst by his 
daily experience” (p. 299). 
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In the case reported by Ellis the extent to which bladder dis- 
tension and urination may be pleasurable is strikingly shown. The 
subject of his communication, a woman of thirty-five, wrote as 
follows: “A slightly distended bladder is always exciting and the 
act of relieving it is perhaps more of a pleasure than the discharge 
of any other usual function.” ; 

She stated that in girlhood she had indulged in phantasies of 
urinary orgies; “had I not, at a fairly early age, fallen in love 
and led thereafter a normal sexual life, I might have cultivated the 
art of urination for its own sake.” The presence of a sexual ele- 
ment in the satisfaction is certainly indicated, but at the same time 
urination here seems to have an independent value as a source of 
pleasure ; this fact differentiates such a case from the previous cases 
where the urination derived its main importance from associative 
material. 

In a third group of cases the urinary symptoms are based on 
the close relationship which exists between the activity of the two 
functions, owing to which excitement in one system tends to irradiate 
into the other. An example of this is furnished by a patient of 
Freud,® a young woman, who had an obsessive fear of incontinence 
of urine; the basis of this fear was an experience when she was 
under some sexual tension, accompanied by a desire to urinate. 
The obsessive fear which developed omitted the sexual reference 
and was limited to the urinary system. 

The reaction to the conjoined urinary and sexual experience 
may be simpler than in the above case. Thus a teacher, thirty-one 
years of age, complained of a constant desire to urinate and laid 
so much stress on the urinary symptom that her physician diagnosed 
cystitis ; the symptom had developed, however, when she was much 
distressed by erotic feelings, by “ convulsions ” in the vagina, which 
were related to erotic reveries. Here there was no defence in the 
way of a phobia, but a direct appeal for medical help with reticence 
as to the sexual element in the situation. 

The urinary symptoms may be utilized not for the solution of 
internal conflicts, but in order to meet a definite external situation. 
Urinary symptoms may be thus utilized by married women, whose 
attitude toward adult responsibilities is immature, who have diffi- 
culty in assimilating normal sexual activity, and to whom marital 
relations are more or less distasteful. The patient may at the 


5 Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre aus den Jahren 1893- 
1906. S. Freud, 2° Auflage, p. 87. 
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same time complain of sexual symptoms; on the other hand no ref- 
erence may be made to the sexual system, or it may be referred to 
only incidentally. 

A young married woman complained of vaginal sensations, of 
an uneasy burning feeling, which made her sleepless; she com- 
plained of frequent urination and of burning on urination. She 
used douches as a treatment for the vaginal sensations. For many 
years there had been dyspareunia and for more than a year marital 
relations had been practically eliminated. The patient, immature 
and egocentric, had accepted the married state without any of its 
responsibilities, and for some time had been indifferent if not an- 
tagonistic to her husband. The gynecological examination disclosed 
no local cause for either the dyspareunia or the urinary symptoms; 
the urine showed no abnormal constituents, 

In other cases where the marital situation is unsatisfactory there 
may not be such a frank expression of the dysharmony in the sexual 
sphere, the nervous invalidism may chiefly express itself in urinary 
complaints. A woman of twenty-eight, one year after marriage, 
felt a sudden pressure on the bladder with a desire to urinate. From 
this time on she complained of pain over the bladder, of frequent 
urination and the passage of large quantities of urine; the polyuria 
may have been due to her drinking a superfluous amount of water, 
as in many cases of polyuria in neurotic patients. As to the origin 
of the other urinary symptoms the patient stated that during the 
first year of married life sexual intercourse (coitus interruptus) 
would cause frequent urination lasting for a day or two, associated 
with a feeling of pressure on the bladder. Owing to these symp- 
toms marital relations had been discontinued after the first year of 
married life; during the following four years the patient lived an 
invalid life, she made the usual medical pilgrimage, was operated 
on for retroversion of the uterus with no relief of the symptoms, 
underwent prolonged orthopedic treatment for a non-existent tuber- 
culosis of the spine. There was no gynecological condition to ac- 
count for the symptoms; the urine showed no abnormal constit- 
uents. The patient was extremely prudish, had married to get 
relief from drudgery in a mill, disliked sexual intercourse (“if he 
wants that, he can get somebody else”), resented the idea of having 
children. 

For four years on the basis of her urinary symptoms she had 
gained immunity from marital relations. In this case the determina- 
tion of the urinary symptoms, which were utilized for the evasion 
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of marital responsibilities, was not a complex associative process, 
but the current development of urinary discomfort immediately 
following sexual relations. It is not impossible that in this case the 
patient derived a certain amount of satisfaction from urination, that 
this function was in her associated with unusual gratification as in 
the case of Ellis, and that it played a substitutive rdle of a positive 
nature as well as being utilized in her evasion of marital responsi- 
bilities. 

The genesis of the urinary symptoms is less clear in the fol- 
lowing case, where retention of urine developed in a setting similar 
to that of the previous case. The patient, a woman of thirty-four, 
had the same attitude towards the sexual life as the previous pa- 
tient ; she looked upon sexual intercourse as “ the most demoralizing 
thing that ever happened,” “if a home is peaceable that’s enough 
without kissing and caressing”; she thought it degrading to have a 
large family. 

After the sudden development of retention with no obvious cause 
the patient had to be catheterized by her physician twice daily for 
many months; various diagnoses were made, “stricture of the 
urethra,” “tumor of the urethra,” “ulcerated bladder,” but compe- 
tent gynecologists found no basis for these diagnoses, the local con- 
dition being normal. Treatment by drugs, electricity, and mechan- 
ical dilatation had been of no avail; it had, however, necessitated 
her absence from her husband, and thus been of advantage to her. 

In this case, as in the previous one, the question may be raised 
in how far the urinary symptom itself was a source of direct satis- 
faction ; in the case to be reported distension of the bladder was a 
source of agreeable feelings to the child. The role of the catheteri- 
zation is also significant, for the utterances of the schizophrenic 
patient referred to above show the possible sexual meaning of this 
act. 

From ‘the cases thus summarily reported it is already apparent 
that in the adult psychoses and psychoneuroses urinary symptoms 
may be of considerable importance, and their development a matter 
of interest; this interest leads one to scrutinize carefully anomalies 
of urinary behavior in childhood to see whether they may throw 
light on the problems of the adult. In view of the above con- 
siderations it seemed advisable to report in detail the following clin- 
ical history, which is an unusually convincing document. 


The patient, Sally M., a girl of seven, was first seen in May, 
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1913; for four years she kept in touch with the dispensary. It was 
only after four years that in an interview she spontaneously gave 
the key to her behavior. During this period the child had been 
observed in frequent interviews; her actions and utterances had 
been noted; no attempt was made to place before her the physi- 
cian’s interpretation of her symptoms, nor to elicit from her con- 
firmation of the interpretation. 

From the point of view of treatment the aim was to give her at 
the hospital an atmosphere in which she could talk freely about 
anything of interest to her, no matter what the topic might be. 
This was considered to be very desirable in view of the strict re- 
pressive atmosphere of the home. The father, an extremely earnest 
man, took his religious beliefs so seriously that he would not ride 
on a trolley car on Sundays; he had been brought up in a Methodist 
community where the sexes at church were seated apart. He had 
been much distressed by the patient, when at the age of four she 
refused to say her prayers. He had conscientious objections to the 
patient being taught dancing. The mother was strictly conventional, 
she reproached herself on one occasion for not having whipped her 
two-year-old boy who had gleefully referred to hearing his sister 
in the toilet. In such an atmosphere a child can not easily ask ques- 
tions about many topics in which interest is extreme, and the curi- 
osity which is balked with regard to tabooed subjects frequently 
manifests itself in a less direct manner. Thus one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the child was her insistent questioning, which 
was often without rhyme or reason. She would ask her mother 
about self-evident affairs, ¢. g., “Am I still sitting at the table”, 
and in her visits to the hospital she was a peripatetic point of in- 
terrogation. She was brought for advice partly on account of this 
peculiarity, but also because she showed general nervousness, was 
jerky in her movements, and grimaced a little. The teacher had been 
struck by her odd behavior at school; she ran about the room, could 
not remember her place in class, staggered a little and seemed to 
limp intentionally ; she had, however, soon corrected her gait, her 
school work was good, many of her questions were those of a pre- 
cocious child, ¢. g., coming in to school she said: “ My hands are 
very cold; if I rub them would that restore the circulation of the 
blood?” The following brief account of her development was 
gleaned from the mother’s statements: In her early development 
she had been rather backward; an eight months child, she began 
to walk at two, to talk at three years. As an infant she did not 
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notice things until she was a year old; she clung to her bottle for an 
unusually long period (over two years of age), and then had to be 
fed, would not chew nor put anything in her mouth. She seldom 
played with anything, appeared to be very timid. When she began 
to talk at three, she began on sentences and “rattled right off.” 
Her mother thought she had always been a great questioner. From 
a very early age her gait was said to have been peculiar. Bed- 
wetting was only occasional; she was very stubborn and wilful. 
She was nervous and peculiar in her actions and appearance, and 
during the past year had developed a marked twitching of the face, 
hands and fingers. 

Physical examination (Harriet Lane Home) disclosed chorei- 
form movements and a refractive disorder for which glasses were 
prescribed ; slight anemia and malnutrition ; tonsils slightly enlarged. 
Heart and lungs normal. 

Standard intelligence tests could not be applied, as she would 
answer, “I don’t want to think that.” She was judged to be of 
normal intelligence. 

In the second interview (June 4, 1913) the patient showed the 
same general characteristics as in the first interview. She was 
fidgety and inattentive, answered questions as if she were very 
stupid ; she pretended that she did not know the nature of the build- 
ing, nor the occupation of the physician. She referred to a rela- 
tive, Cousin Ned, and said “ Cousin Ned is 100.” In this attitude 
of pretended stupidity we may perhaps see a sort of game, the patient 
amusing herself at the physician’s expense, teasing him or coquetting 
with him. 

The patient gave fragments of her dreams but no associations 
to these fragments were obtained. 

In one dream she was at Cousin Ned’s place, Eleanor was there. 
The patient spent every summer at Cousin Ned’s; there she played 
with Eleanor ; and four years later the patient is to tell the physician 
spontaneously of the sexual games in which Eleanor, the patient 
and her young brother joined in the country (vid. note June 9, 
1917). Whether she and Eleanor had indulged in any such prac- 
tices previous to the dream was not known. 

The utterances of the patient were bizarre and it was not very 
easy to interpret their significance. For instance she referred to a 
mosquito having scared her; she said that the sound of the elevator 
was like a mosquito; “a mosquito climbs up on you,” it sings on 
top of her mother. 
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In discussing Cousin Ned’s place she referred to a young em- 
ployee who imitated a dog and a cat; she liked to imitate animals; 
she did not like to walk the way she used to, “a calf walks that way.” 
The peculiar gait at school may have been partly determined by her 
experiences in the country. 

In this early interview her attitude to the questions of the physi- 
cian was already interesting ; “ mother, when you answer that doctor, 
do you answer him right? Must I answer him right, too?” We 
shall see later how interested she is in the physician and his methods, 
how she enjoys quibbling, how she seems to pique his interest, and 
how finally she asks him to take a much more intimate interest in 
her. In view of her questions about giving correct answers, she 
was asked “ Who tells you not to tell?” She answered, “ Martha” 
(a cousin in the suburbs whom she occasionally visits). These 
answers were already rather suggestive of concealment of some 
topics, and a coquetting with the question of becoming quite frank. 

In the following interview (July 6) she soon broaches the topic 
of the réle of the physician. “ Are you going to ask me questions?” 
(Yes, will you tell me the truth?) “I ought to tell the truth; 
mother, let’s hurry through.” “ Must I tell you? Must I tell you 
now? When we go home? Is mother listening?” Her mother 
leaves the room; Sally shows no change in her general attitude, 
and does not talk any more freely than in her mother’s presence. 
She tells of several playmates; refers to James (12), Susie (8), 
and Martha (8), whom she had already referred to in the last 
interview as having told her not to tell (what?). They played 
together in a daisy field; James and Susie played “chicken.” “I 
and Martha watch them. Must I tell everything?” (This hesita- 
tion suggests that there is something forbidden in these games; 
perhaps it is this that Martha has forbidden her to tell.) 

During the interview the patient was fidgety and mischievous, 
ran around the room in a helter-skelter way, regardless of the 
presence of any one. She paid no heed to her mother. Although 
her mother insisted that the child did not know anything, the latter 
had a very “knowing” appearance and appeared to be extremely 
“ wise.” 

During this period the patient had been very stubborn at school, 
she would not repeat 7 or 17; she had been punished on three 
occasions. 

At the next visit to the dispensary (June 13), on entering the 
room she said: “ Am I going to tell you something?” She behaved 
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in the same wilful way as usual; she said that she wanted to learn 
how to make baskets, having seen other patients doing this. In ref- 
erence to the topic of the last interview, the games played with the 
other children, she said “ Am I going to tell you how Martha played 
chicken?” “She played naughty, she played with James.” 

The patient was next seen in November; she seemed to have 
better muscular control. She still showed the same tendency to 
ask questions, but not so incessantly. 

In the next interview (Jan. 17, 1914) the patient showed 
distinctly coquettish behavior ; some of her utterances were difficult 
to explain. She harped on getting fat; ‘Sam (brother) is fat;” 
she asked the physician to make her “ fat by telephone” ; “ doctors 
make girls fat.” It was impossible to mistake the coquetry in her 
behavior; she sent the others (the social service worker and a 
physician) out of the room and shut the door, then asked her 
own physician to attend to her. Later when the physician talked 
to a colleague who came in, the patient ran out, only came back 
under protest and then ran out again. She wanted the physician to 
find how heavy she was, asked him to lift her up: “ Martha has 
been made fat—by telephone.” This proposal to the physician is 
an early indication of the same trend which later becomes much 
clearer when she asks the physician to examine her down below, in 
order that she may have sexual satisfaction (June 9, 1917). Dur- 
ing the interviews of the following three years this topic recurs again 
and again ; she wishes the physician to make a physical examination, 
she does not wish his role to be confined to questioning. Some of 
her rather impatient sparring with the physician’s questions may 
indicate her dissatisfaction with his failure to play the rdle she 
wants him to play. It is interesting to note that this is her concep- 
tion of the physician’s rdle; she conceives his relation with his 
patients to be very intimate. 

A few weeks later the patient spent one week in the hospital 
for observation. On the road there she asked her companion “ Will 
I get fat at the hospital?” The recurrence of this topic suggests 
some important determinant; it may be in relationship to childish 
ruminations about pregnancy. In an interview at supper time she 
told the physician to go away, said she was scared of him; she took 
her supper in a very untidy way, let custard fall on the floor, 
laughed raucously. She exposed herself as she leaned far over the 
bed in an apparently meaningless way (exhibitionism). She said 
the physician was a “ gobbler” because he said “ gobble” to her in 
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the “other Hopkins” (dispensary); no basis for this statement 
could be found. Two weeks later, when questioned about her 
sleeplessness, the patient said that she did not try to go to sleep, 
that she tried to keep awake. 

In an interview in June, with the other physicians present, she 
was silent. She then lay on the lounge with her legs in the air 
(exhibitionism). During the first half of 1914 she made monthly 
visits to the dispensary and was allowed to play about with the toys 
there; frequently no special interview was given, as the aim was to 
let her feel at home in the medical environment, to study her reac- 
tions and to discuss any problems she cared to bring up. Her play 
was as a rule ungainly and very crude; her attitude was extremely 
variable. No notes were made of several of these visits, but it was 
about this time that she asked the physician about urination; she 
wanted to know where the water came from and was told that it 
came from the bladder; she asked how it got into the bladder and 
was told that it came from the kidney. The importance of this topic 
to the patient will later become clear. During the spring her school 
record was excellent; her teacher found her quiet and attentive; 
she was much less excitable than during the winter. In the summer 
she spent a week at a children’s camp; there she was at first ex- 
cited and overactive, but soon settled down. 

On January 15, 1915, she was again seen at the dispensary. On 
the road to the hospital with the social service worker she recalled 
innumerable incidents and conversations of the previous winter. 
When seen in the dispensary her behavior as she played around and 
during the interview showed decided improvement; she was less 
boisterous, there was less general restlessness ; she had an occasional 
barking cough and there was considerable grimacing. 

She asked superfluous questions as in previous interviews and 
in the following notes one sees a tendency to coquet and to spar 
with the physician. “Is this Phipps (Of course she knows this) ? 
Is this nice play (She is at the sand-pile)? You won’t call me to 
talk to you, will you? (“ Not if you don’t want to.”) I mightn’t 
want to. (“Why?”) Because this is nice fun—where do you get 
the ink from? (The mechanism of the fountain pen is explained.) 
And does it come down every time you need it? Suppose the ink 
goes all out of it... . (“How old are you?”) Two. (She per- 
sists in this.) (And Sam?) Two—we were born together.” Her 
brother Sam is really four years old. (“Children don’t go to school 
at two.”) “Well, they ought to. e 
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When told that in previous interviews she had asked many ques- 
tions, she said “I don’t remember.” 

She stated that she did not sleep well, that she played with her 
fingers all night to make horses out of them. These references 
to sleeplessness are of interest in view of a previous statement that 
she tried to keep awake at night, and of a later statement about 
lying awake till midnight and hearing something, and in view of the 
role played by her urinary symptoms at night. 

One day Sally asked the social service worker if they killed 
babies at the hospital. (“ Why? No!”) “ Well, someone says that 
is where babies are born and where they kill them and don’t they 
kill them for crying and making a lot of noise?” It is possible that 
in these remarks Sally is very guardedly approaching the topic of 
childbirth. 

As will be mentioned again the child seemed to be fascinated by 
water ; reference has already been made to her questions about urine 
and its source, the exact date of which was not noted. That this 
was a topic of enormous interest to the child, and apparently a 
problem over which she ruminated continuously, was shown in an 
interview on June 19, 1915. She had come to the dispensary after 
an absence of several months ; after coming into the consulting room 
she shut the door (a point she had insisted on in previous inter- 
views), and then abruptly pounced upon the physician with the 
question: “Where does the water come from into the kidneys? 
(“The blood.”) I’ve never seen any water in the blood. (“ You’ve 
seen blood.”) I’ve never seen my bladder; my bladder isn’t liquid, 
is it? Can you tell me all about that? Can I lay on the couch 
while I talk? (In previous interviews she had occasionally lain 
on the couch and had shown a tendency to expose herself.) Are 
we going to have a talk? (A somewhat coquettish remark, and per- 
haps with a reference to the fact that the physician’s examination 
consisted merely in talking, while later interviews show that she 
would prefer a physical examination.) What is the screen for? 
(“For undressing.”) Somebody might undress that somebody 
might see the bladder? (In this remark it becomes quite clear that 
in her mind the medical situation is associated with sexual possi- 
bilities, and that the sexual is represented by the urinary system.) 
Will you answer all the questions I ask? What is that pipe for 
(pointing to waste pipe of washstand basin)? (“It is to remove 
waste water.”) When I drink, I don’t feel water going into my 
blood. How do things go down by nature (Is she comparing the 
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water-pipe of the basin with human anatomy?)? (“ Where?”) 
In your blood.” 

She fingered her wrist and said: “Is this a wall? like this 
(tapping wall of room)? What are the walls of your body? (She 
says that her father had referred to the body-walls.) If I get sick 
right here, will you do something to cure me?” This sugges- 
tion recurs in the interview: She asks what would happen if the 
elevator fell; if she broke her arm, would the doctor have to care 
for her? She stands on the couch reaching over as if about 
to fall, and thus necessitate the attention referred to. If some- 
thing happen to her in the hospital, the physician will have to make 
a physical examination. This is the early foreshadowing of the 
trend which becomes so explicit later in her crude sexual pro- 
posals (June 9, 1917), when she says, “I would like you to exam- 
ine me behind . . . because if you touch the tube (7. ¢., genitalia) 
it’s nice.” She harps on this topic: “if I get sick right here, will 
you do something to cure me? (“How?”) Maybe take my tem- 
perature, put a thermometer in my mouth. Then are you going to 
examine me?” (“How do youthink?”) She refers to examination 
of foot or head, of head and hands, of the pulse and the color of 
fingers. 

“ Are you taking notes to talk over when I come back? Shall we 
talk more?” The following is an example of her bizarre questions: 
“Suppose mother cut a chicken’s legs off, why would it break the 
bone?” During a ride in the elevator she was much interested in 
the mechanism, and lay on the floor; when told it was filthy and 
would soil her dress, she asked what filthy meant. 

The patient was not seen for several months; at the next visit at 
which notes were made (Jan. 14, 1916) she was less jerky in her 
movements than before, but her conduct was still rather boisterous. 
Her questioning trend was still prominent. She touched familiar 
objects, said “ What is this?” e. g., the feathers in a toy duck.) 
“Why do ducks have tails?” 

She showed her old trick of sparring verbally with the physician 
especially when a third person was present. (“ How are you getting 
along at school?”) ‘“‘Why do you want to know? (“I am in- 
terested in your development.”) You can’t develop in school. 
(“Why?”) Because you can’t develop in school.” She hops 
round the room, throws the duck around rather aimlessly. 

(“ How are you getting along at school?”) “I don’t know.” 
She gives the same answer to a number of questions. (“How is 
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Sam?”) “You don’t know my brother’s name (Sam). (“How 
old are you?”) You know.” This was her behavior when a 
colleague was in the room. On the following day (the date of this 
note is somewhat uncertain) she asks the physician if he will talk to 
her later; he assents. Later, when in the room, she runs at once to 
shut the door (this she had frequently done before; cf. January 17, 
1914). (“How are you at school? and at home?”) “I don’t 
know—you don’t want to know how well I am sleeping—sometimes 
something keeps me awake—you don’t want to know what keeps 
me awake—you don’t want to know now, do you? (These re- 
marks would suggest an effort to pique the curiosity of the phy- 
sician and as if her being awake had some special significance for 
her; cf. her obscure spontaneous remark, January 15, 1915, about 
being sleepless and playing with her fingers to make horses out of 
them.) On the 31st of December the whistles kept me awake—you 
don’t want to know if I’m best at school—listen—is there a whole 
lot of ink—the ink that comes down when you need it? How does 
it know when you need it?” This interest in the pen, a tube con- 
taining ink, may have the same origin as her interest in all water- 
works, in the waste pipe of the washstand basin, in the flush of the 
toilet, an interest apparently derived from her intense interest in 
her own urinary system the meaning of which will later become 
quite explicit. 

The patient on coming into the consultation room had at once 
run to shut the door; she said “ Are you going to have a little talk 
with me—as soon as you get done writing?” 

When asked about her sleep and dreams she said: “ You don’t 
want to know—what do you want to know what I dream for— 
have you been upstairs to see your class (correct)? Did you go 
up in the elevator? ... are you through asking me? Do you 
know what I want to ask you?...” (“Why did you shut the 
door?”) “So people won’t hear me talking. (“ What difference 
does that make?”) A lot of difference—every time I give a report 
of my school to mother she asks me to her room so that Sam can’t 
see me—Sam might see me get punished—Sam oughtn’t to see me 
give a report of my lessons.” The situation in the consultation 
room calls up in association the picture of her being punished by 
her mother, while her brother is not allowed to be present ( ? because 
she is exposed during punishment; in the consultation room the 
tendency to exhibitionism has been noted and will later be more 
definite). 
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The patient said that at night she had to get up to pass water, 
more than once; this keeps her from sleeping. (“And in the day- 
time?”) “Of course I couldn’t go all day without passing water.” 
(“Do you hesitate to pass water?”) ‘“‘ Why hesitate?” 

As a matter of fact Sally’s habits with regard to urination were 
very striking. Her mother said that in the day-time she would 
protest against passing water, and would sometimes wait until almost 
bent double. Her mother interpreted this as meaning “ she doesn’t 
want to take time to go,” while the sexual significance of it was 
later spontaneously admitted by the patient. Occasionally she 
would wait so long that she would wet herself before getting to the 
toilet; she would then not tell her mother that she had wet herself. 
This would happen about once a week; her mother would see her 
sitting wriggling on a chair, and finally the patient would be un- 
able to retain the urine. Three months previously she had uri- 
nated on her father’s lap a few minutes after her father had asked 
her if she did not want to go to the toilet. 

At this time (January 22, 1916) the patient’s general behavior 
and disposition were reviewed with the mother. Sally had since 
Christmas been “awful”; her mother had been unable to force or 
coax her to do anything. Two whippings for poor school-work had 
provoked no reaction, caused no tears. 

As to food Sally was very capricious, and could not be made to 
eat dishes for which she did not care; the mother, however, was not 
very strict in this respect—“ if a child doesn’t want a thing, I don’t 
make them eat it.” Sally was irregular in her visits to the toilet, 
and would at times become constipated and receive medicine; it 
may be questioned whether the so-called constipation was not a 
more or less deliberate retention of feces, associated with pleasur- 
able feelings, similar to those which fostered the deliberate retention 
of urine. 

The child’s marked curiosity about her own urinary apparatus, 
about plumbing arrangements in general and about the mechanism 
of a fountain pen has already been noted. The mother (March, 
1914) said, “the child is crazy about running water. She turns the 
tap a dozen times a day and would keep it going for hours, if I 
let her.” 

On one occasion (1913) the teacher had been called on to rescue 
the patient who was trying to get down the sewer; Sally’s ex- 
planation was that she wanted to see what was in the sewer. A 
long time after this incident, one rainy day when torrents were 
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pouring along the gutters and down the sewers, she remarked 
“water can go down the sewers, but little girls can’t.” One day 
at the dispensary (March, 1914), when using the toilet, she said 
to the social worker, “ cannot anyone tell me where the water goes? 
Does it go 999 miles into the earth?” 

The mother said that Sally took no special care as to who saw 
her exposed ; she was also scandalized at the child’s habit of lying 
on the floor and kicking up her legs, “it is not nice and, if I do 
not correct her now, she may do something worse when she is big.” 
The mother intuitively felt that the behavior was more than the 
healthy exuberance of a child, was the early indication of a rather 
dangerous trend; at the hospital the tendency to exhibitionism was 
noticed on many occasions. 

At home and at school Sally’s behavior was erratic and somewhat 
turbulent ; she defied her mother and would not yield to punishment. 
She would put her sweater on the top of her rain-coat; she would 
grab a boy’s hat and wear it at any angle. When given a note by 
the teacher to take home she had torn it up, leaving some in the 
teacher’s desk and the rest on the floor. 

Her teacher considered her quite intelligent but very erratic; she 
attributed her queer behavior to “pure mischief, not ignorance.” 
‘At ten years of age she was in the third grade; she would not 
cooperate in the Binet-Simon intelligence tests. 

In a visit to the dispensary on February 19, 1916, Sally behaved 
in a rather typical way. She would not take intelligence tests 
seriously, answered in a flippant or evasive manner. Ina prank (or 
was it on the chance of receiving some injury necessitating a phys- 
ical examination?) she fell down two or three times on the floor, then 
left the room. She hid in another room, asked the physician to 
find her, was found on a couch; she burst out laughing raucously, 
kicked up her legs, said she was kicking like a steam-engine. 

She kept kicking and laughing for some time, talked in a rather 
unintelligible way, finally ran out of the room. In this scene the 
behavior of the patient could hardly be interpreted otherwise than 
as coquettish in a crude and precocious way. 

During the next month the report from school was one of odd be- 
havior; she would gallop around the class, laugh raucously, throw 
down her books, play with saliva in her hands. When in a store 
she asked the woman innumerable questions, e. g., whether she had 
children, why she didn’t get some. The patient had previously not 
expressed any overt curiosity as to the origin of children. Ques- 
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tions as to the origin of children had indeed been strikingly absent 
from the patient’s repertoire; her mother remembered that Sally 
had recently asked where her little brother Sam was before he was 
born. 

April 29, 1916, Sally works at the sand-pile, taking pleasure in 
making it very wet and splashing the mixture about. She does not 
care to be interviewed, says she doesn’t want to be asked questions, 
doesn’t care to talk ( ?coy). 

May 18, 1916, her behavior is similar to that of the last visit; 
she dabbles with sand, does not want to go to be interviewed, “ you 
may speak too long.” 

In June the school report was that Sally was not doing very 
well, and would not be promoted from the fourth grade. She was 
considered to be a great detriment to the class. The boys were apt 
to tease her, and she would become very ugly. The teacher de- 
scribed her as immodest and said that she masturbated sometimes. 

During the three years of contact with the hospital, and not- 
withstanding the fact that Sally was on familiar terms with the 
social service worker and the physician, she had given few direct 
intimations as to the underlying conflicts in her nature. Her symp- 
toms seemed to be the disguised expression of important instinctive 
forces under the influence of an unusually repressive home atmos- 
phere. At the hospital the endeavor was made to give the child a 
freer atmosphere, in which she could discuss any personal diffi- 
culties. Her obsessive questioning on every possible subject seemed 
to be the expression of an insatiable curiosity, which did not have 
a direct outlet; the questions about the urinary apparatus and her 
fascination with all analogous water-works seemed to cover some 
more fundamental interest, probably interest in sex matters. Her 
exhibitionism, her somewhat coquettish behavior, her verbal spar- 
ing, were all in line with this interpretation. Her peculiar disin- 
clination to pass urine with occasional incontinence was also sus- 
pected of being closely related to repressed sexual trends. 

But though these interpretations were easy, Sally had said little 
to confirm them; no attempt had been made by direct questioning 
to get her to discuss any special topics. This was the situation 
when after a year’s absence the patient was again seen at the dis- 
pensary. In this interview (June 9, 1917) the patient spontaneously 
revealed all the underlying factors and threw a flood of light on the 
mechanism of the disorder. Such a direct and spontaneous explana- 
tion is a document of the first importance ; it demonstrates in an ab- 
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solutely convincing way the fact that at an early age symptoms, 
which are apt to be looked on as the expression of some general 
neurotic instability, may be due to the very specific but disguised 
working of the sexual instinct. It demonstrates clearly the close 
connection between urinary symptoms and the sexual instinct. 

During the interview the patient talked very freely; the physi- 
cian had some difficulty in taking down her rapid and jerky utter- 
ances; he put occasional questions to get a clearer or fuller state- 
ment from the patient. 

On the road to the hospital Sally had suggested to the social 
worker who brought her, to tell the physician that she was dead; 
this might perhaps indicate slight pique at not having been brought 
to the hospital for such a long period, it might also have a deeper 
determinant; for in the interview she tells of her brother taking 
sexual liberties with her when she pretended that she was dead. 

At first the patient plays at the sand-pile, then comes to the con- 
sultation room and washes her hands; then sits down. She asks 
the physician if he is a “medical doctor”; this question probably 
touches the old topic which had always interested her so much, viz., 
whether the physician merely asked questions or whether he would 
not also make a physical examination ; the sexual nature of this in- 
terest is later expressed in unmistakable terms. Her next question 
shows that the engrossing topic of the interview of June 19, 1915, 
is still in her mind; quite abruptly and irrelevantly she says: “If I 
were to ask about the bladder and kidneys would you tell me? . . 
What happens when you have cold in the kidneys, and the water 
comes so much, every three seconds? Why are you taking notes? 
You’re not going to send that home to mother?” (“Have you to 
go to the toilet very often?”) “Sometimes I have to go every one 
second (jesting?) . . . at night I had to get up twice, the first time 
I vomited, sometimes I get up once, feel for the chamber, can’t find 
it, mother won’t make a light, then I have to go to the bath-room 

. sometimes I used to wet the bed. . . .” 

(“Do you drink much at night?”) “Yes, that’s one thing that 
makes me go to the bath-room—lI drink eight gallons of water at 
night—don’t you?—how much are you supposed to drink? One 
night last summer I had watermelon, I wet the bed that night.” 
The fact that the patient drinks much at night would suggest the 
encouragement of a full bladder and bed-wetting rather than the 
opposite. She claims that she has not wet the bed for the last year: 
“In the daytime when I haven’t a cold in my kidneys, I just go 
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once a day (the sexual basis of this retention is made clear later in 
the interview). I go more at night time than I do in the day.” 
Apparently quite irrelevantly, but- with the suggestion of a repressed 
associative link of sexual nature, she says: “ Once a long time ago, 
mother put me to bed about seven; about twelve I was still awake.” 
(“What happened?”) “I thought I heard them (she passes 
quickly by the topic; does she refer to her having been aware of 
sexual relations?). I dreamt that some one was going to take me 
and throw me down the elevator pit. . . .” 

Returning to the topic of urination, she says: “I have taken 
five cups and then was full to the neck . . . every time I take water 
I do it. My mother says I'll be sorry when I get older. I do it 
just for fun (her first frank admission of pleasure gained from the 
urinary system). (“Why?”) It’s fun—it makes so much come 
out of the toilet (an evasive explanation, which perhaps she does 
not mean to be taken too seriously). You say the water comes 
from the blood (information given to Sally in the interview of June 
19, 1915), and goes into the kidney and into the bladder—where 
does it go then?” She is now approaching the real center of her in- 
tense interest in the whole urinary system, and is indirectly, perhaps 
coquettishly, leading the physician to discuss the sexual apparatus. 
(“It goes into the toilet.”) “And where then? (“To the sea.”) 
And where then? (“To the clouds.”) And then? (“It comes 
down in rain.”) What! my toilet water? (“ You drink to have the 
fun of water coming out?”) Yes—in order to have more water in 
the sea so that bigger boats can float.” She darts out this some- 
what sarcastic response very rapidly, and it is a good measure of 
her alertness ; she thus for the second time gives an evasive answer 
to the question of what pleasure she derives from urination. 
“Sometimes I get in a hurry, wet my drawers—that’s the fun of 
it... . I like to make water. (“Why?”) To let mother know I 
have a cold in my kidneys” (again an evasive answer, sparring 
with the physician). 

She asks more than once about the notes which the physician 
is taking, she asks about the couch, makes references to examination ; 
she more or less duplicates the interview of two years ago (June 19, 
1915). After asking what the couch is for, Sally comments on 
the screen, “the screen is so you won’t be seen if naked; I would 
peep round the screen (1%. e., to see the patient naked). (“Do you 
want to see people naked?” ) I like to see Sam (brother )—between 
the legs, he has a long tube, I have a short one... .” She asks 
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whether if she were sick, the doctor would examine her ; the sexual 
context of this question throws light on all her queries of the past 
three years as to whether the physician would examine her. The 
underlying sexual motive of these questions, although suspected at 
the time, has not been beyond doubt. She says she would like it 
(i. @., to be examined). If something were wrong what would he 
do down there? 

At this point in the examination, or somewhat later, she says: 
“T would like you to examine me there, and behind (partly exposing 
herself), because if you touch the tube (the localization of the erotic 
sensations associated with urination), its nice .. . it’s nice when 
I’m wiping myself... .” 

She admits that she touches herself every day (masturbation). 
“T touch myself every day now down at the tube.” 

She says that wetting herself is nice, because in urinating “the 
tube touches me there” (pointing to the thigh). “Do you go to 
the toilet when you need to, or just when you’re told (she has fre- 


quently been inquisitive about the physician)? .. . I only go when 
I’m told . . . it feels nice behind when I wipe myself, sometimes 
I have to squeeze the dirt out, it’s nice also in front . . . if some- 


body was naked (on the sofa) I’d peep—lI’d like to see .. . if I 
was sick, would you examine me?” 

The erotic feelings associated with the condition of the bladder 
are also expressed by the patient in terms which one meets so often 
in the psychoses as the disguised expression of sexual feelings: 
“‘One day when I was trying to get down my clothes, I had to dance 
around .. . it looked as though I were trying to get away from 
the shock of the current—the electric current coming out of the 
batteries . . . when I’m in a hurry I’ve to dance around while un- 
fastening my drawers, it’s as if I were trying to get away from 
something—shock of a current... .” 

The patient not only admits frankly the sexual pleasure she 
gets from her urinary behavior, she talks about various sexual 
games she has indulged in. She tells of having had pleasure in 
looking at her brother’s genitalia. “Once Sam was trying to give 
me a bath and he washed my bottom.” After her weekly bath 
instead of going downstairs, as her mother expects, she waits and 
fools (sexually) with Sam. Sometimes in her hurry to urinate, she 
does so in the water, “I like hot water.” “I made out I was dead 
once, he (Sam) fooled with my bottom—he was trying to wake me 
up, he couldn’t do it, so he unfastened my drawers, fooled with my 
bottom—(“ You liked it?”) Yes.” 
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The following account of sexual games may throw light on the 
“naughty” games referred to in the interview of June 7, 1913, in 
regard to which she had said, “ must I tell everything?” She says 
now: “In the country Eleanor and Sam were fooling with my 
bottom, Eleanor at the back, Sam at the front . . . then I fooled 
with Sam’s front, Eleanor with his back . . . Sam’s front looks like 
he’s laid an egg, sometimes I see the hole in his pipe where the water 
comes out . . . we do this every time we go down to the country.” 
While talking about this the patient is rolling about the sofa, partly 
exposing herself. 


Nothing requires to be added to the clinical history, which gives 
a striking example of the complicated drama which may be staged 
in the child’s mind. The conflicts which this child of poor nervous 
endowment found such difficulty in managing are due to instinctive 
forces which play a role in the development of everyone; and this 
experiment of nature may sensitize us to minor manifestations of 
similar conflicts in the life of the ordinary child. 

In the light of this case it may be easier to understand other 
examples of aimless and obsessive questioning, of precocious intel- 
lectual research, of one-sided interests and fascinations, of indul- 
gence in special games, of special attitudes to the physician, of toy- 
ing with danger and with chances of injury, of eccentric behavior, 
and of anomalies of urination and defecation ; and the basis of simi- 
lar symptoms in adult patients may sometimes be traced to an early 
period, to the complexity of which conventional psychology has failed 
to do justice. 

SUMMARY 


The clinical history of a girl, studied from the age of seven to 
the age of eleven, who showed obsessive questioning, intense in- 
terest in water and plumbing, a tendency to wet herself associated 
with deliberate retention, bizarre behavior apparently of coquettish 
nature, exhibitionism, a desire to use the medical situation for 
erotic purposes ; the underlying sex interests and activities were only 
directly admitted at the end of four years. 

Reference is made to the varied setting of urinary symptoms in 
the adult psychoses and psychoneuroses, to the understanding of 
which symptoms the careful study of childhood material brings 
valuable contributions.® 


6 For material very similar to that presented in this paper one may con- 
sult an article by J. Sadger, Ueber Urethralerotik: Jahrb. f. psychoan. u. 
psychopath. Forschungen, Vol. II, p. 409. Abstracted in THe PsycHoana- 
LyTic Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1918). 
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The making of plans with regard to a future vocation, by younger 
or older children, likewise falls within the province of the imagina- 
tion; although just here the suggestive influence of the adult is not 
to be underestimated. The question which strangers constantly 
direct to boys, in particular: “ What are you going to be?” is now 
replied to, in but few cases, with a logically framed “ Nothing ”— 
as my nephew used to answer at the age of from three to five years. 
Frequently, from sexual reasons, which Freud discusses in his “ Drei 
Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie,’”® the boy’s wish is to become a 
“coachman” or a “conductor”; or, again, a “General,” or “the 
Kaiser ”—which psycho-analytic experience teaches us to interpret 
as “father.” That this interpretation does, in truth, express the 
child’s mental attitude with accuracy is shown by the oft-cited com- 
ment as to the glorious amount of freedom the children would have 
then, and how the imaginary Kaiser would do everything which 
father prohibits at home. The son’s choice is apt to fall, at last, on 
the vocation of the father, it is true, but not until the boy has hes- 
itated long between a number of others, of very varied sorts; and 
even then he is often moved, by unconscious feelings of hostility, to 


® English translation Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Monograph Series, No. 7. 
2g! 
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abandon this decision. A boy who, at five years of age, was pas- 
sionately fond of his father, at that time wanted to be nothing else 
but “a teacher, like papa.” Family quarrels, however, estranged 
the child from his father to such an extent that when the former 
was in his tenth year he entertained a dislike and contempt for the 
latter, and declared: “I shall not be a teacher. That is altogether 
too small a position for me. I shall be a university professor.” 
Naturally, he had no suspicion that it was the remnant of his strong 
love that determined him, nevertheless, to choose the profession of 
teacher. A vocation which seems to almost every boy the finest goal 
possible is that of architect, or of engineer. This preference is con- 
nected in great part, of course, with the boy’s interest in his favorite 
toy, his box of building blocks. Indeed, he carries on his building 
with every material which comes to hand—sand, clay, mud, dough, 
stones, bits of wood, empty thread-spools, etc., all of which are alike 
welcome. My nephew, when in his sixth year, used to amuse him- 
self, for a time, every day, by constructing a water-closet out of a 
meat-platter and glass knife-rests. There was always a play door 
(Spieltiir), and he never forgot to divide off the space into com- 
partments for men and for women, respectively. A _ bottle-cork 
formed the lantern (he said) “so that the people could find the 
closet in the night-time.” Another boy, of five years, built in the 
garden a fortress with ten gates and twenty “toilets”—“ for the 
many, many soldiers.” In this fashion does the childish fancy, even 
during play, select those paths which we have already learned to 
know in speaking of anal and urethral erotism. But love makes the 
boy build beautiful villas and palaces for his mother, too. They are 
intended for the mother, her son, and his wife and children. There 
is never room for other people. Once when my nephew was making 
building plans, I interrupted him by saying: “ Well! And am I not 
to have any apartment in your house?” “ No,” he declared. “there 
is no room for you there; and you don’t want to live in the country 
all the time.” Then he added, hesitatingly : “ Well, if you will have 
it so, you shall have a room under the mansard-roof; there you will 
have the most quiet.” In that way the boy relieved himself of all 
the annoying and inconvenient “being together” with other people, 
while he considered their wishes also. If in the case of the little 
girl, in the later years of the so-called “ play-age,” the feeling of 
modesty bars out many forms of play that call attention to the sex- 
instinct, yet she does not fail to admonish her dolls (in all serious- 
ness) to attend to their bodily needs. The delight of a little girl of 
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from six to seven years of age, over a doll given her by her uncle, 
knew no bounds; it was a doll whose mechanism permitted a gen- 
uine movement of the bowels (Verdauung) to be imitated. The 
child’s joyful account of it to us left no doubt what a fine choice 
her uncle had made: “ The whole afternoon we have been giving the 
doll something to eat, because then she can ‘make’ (do) it all over 
again; and we have always made her clean after it, too.” Once, in 
the same year, when the little girl—after playing a piece successfully 
on the piano—was asked what she wished to be, she declared naively: 
“A mamma.” As psycho-analysis shows, a poorly repressed anal 
and urethral erotism very often causes the care of her child’s body 
to be an (unadmitted) source of pleasure to the grown woman. And 
certainly anal and urethral erotism influences boys very powerfully 
in the choice of the future vocation, just as it does girls, and that at 
an early age, because subconscious wishes lead them to desire to act 
out freely these components of the sexual impulse. 

In the question as to the origin of children a very broad field is 
opened to the infantile imagination. Only at a very early age do 
most children feel satisfied with the fairy-tale of the stork and 
of the lake full of children. Soon, the change in the mother’s 
form during a new pregnancy, and then the “ confinement” (Woch- 
enbett) itself, both lead to the first doubts in regard to the truth 
of these stories. The time arrives before long when children think 
it impossible, or unlikely, that keeping the little new arrival warm 
is the only reason why their mother has to stay in bed. Thus 
a four-year-old little girl who sees herself incommoded and the 
customary order of the household disturbed by the birth of a little 
brother, declares that she wants to put herself in bed in mother’s 
place and warm the baby, so that mother can get up and prepare 
breakfast. Likewise, the fable that the stork has bitten mother in 
the leg does not retain power over children for any length of time. 
At most, this fate is looked upon as a just punishment upon mother, 
because she wished to have another child. A five-year-old boy who 
received with aversion the news that he would have a little brother 
or a sister in the near future, expressed his opinion on the day after 
the birth: “It serves mother right, that the stork bit her so hard as 
to make her cry; I do not need a brother.” This hostile attitude 
toward an undesired addition to the family arouses in the infantile 
mind death-phantasies and death-wishes toward the little intruder; 
although then, as a matter of reaction, these tendencies shift to ex- 
cessive tenderness. W. Stern’ records as follows with reference to 


10C, u. W. Stern, Kindersprache, p. 62. 
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the second half of the third year of his oldest daughter, Hilde (the 
little brother, Giinter, was about six months old at the time): “In 
an imagined conversation (Phantasiegesprach) with her doll to 
whom she is showing a picture-book, she says: ‘Just look, dolly, 
look! That’s a perfectly lovely picture, isn’t it?’ (Dolly says 
‘yes.’) (Mother: ‘You must tell her what is in the picture.’) 
‘ Aunts, and uncles, and Giinter; and he’s dead.’” Stern thinks that 
“dead” is put in the place of “lying down”; while in truth, here 
too, the Freudian conception of an unconscious death-wish might 
well count as correct. Compayré tells of a four-year-old boy who, 
armed with a knife, bent over the cradle of a ten-months-old infant 
and disfigured its face terribly. Unfortunately, the information is 
lacking, in this report, as to whether these children were of the same 
family. As Freud and Rank have shown, infantile sexual theories 
are connected, as a rule, with the process of digestion. Since the 
little child rarely knows anything about the function of the vagina, 
birth either through the anus or as an act of vomiting seems to him 
entirely natural. Occasionally one meets with the idea that the child 
is born from the breast, more frequently yet from the navel; that is 
to say, either through spontaneous bursting of the body, or through 
forcible cutting open. The first view might beget in the child the 
pleasure in cracking seed-pods and in bursting buds; the latter view 
is mostly to be found in those children who, by listening, have heard 
something as to the act of birth (Gebarakt)—some word or some- 
thing done. 

In spite of the fact that the small child is satisfied with the theory 
that the mother is the only person who is responsible for an increase 
in the family; and that the question, “ How does the child get into 
the mother’s body?” usually arises, for the first time, in later years 
of childhood, nevertheless, it is not uncommon to find even very 
young children meditating upon the problems here involved. The 
usual explanation of the origin of children is based on the digestion 
idea ; the eating of a fruit, of a fish, etc., is the essential factor; and 
this idea, which harks back to fairy-tales, can best be brought into 
harmony with the notion of the anal birth. Whatever gets separated 
from the body in that way, must first be taken in through the mouth 
—hence, as food. Linked to this phantasy comes the oft-heard joke 
warning the child that he must take care not to swallow fruit-pips 
or else a fruit-tree will grow in his stomach. Moreover, the in- 
crease in size of the mother’s body even to shapelessness, agrees very 
well with the infantile idea of what happens. This change is of a 
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sort that no child fails to notice. A purposeful repression, which 
has nothing to do with childlike ingenuousness, is already to be seen 
in the child’s significant and insistent silence. The child from whom 
these processes have not been kept secret as a forbidden thing, to be 
met with averted gaze, expresses himself quite objectively and with- 
out embarrassment in regard to the change in a pregnant woman’s 
body: “See, Mutti! That lady is going to have a little baby, pretty 
soon ”—testified my four-year-old nephew, to the indignation of 
several ladies traveling with us in a railroad-coupé—while the future 
father replied to the little fellow: “ Yes, and we hope it will be as 
clever a little boy as you are.” 

To the child the sexual act appears no whit less embellished by 
phantasy-pictures. To this statement the objection might be urged 
that as a rule a well-guarded little child knows nothing about such 
things ; but in making such remonstrance, one forgets how often, in 
the best families, the custom prevails of putting the smallest children 
to bed in the sleeping-room of the parents—doing so from the mis- 
taken idea that the child will sleep the whole night, and so all the 
intimacies of the parents will be kept secret from him. Now, as a 
matter of experience, there are a great many children who wake up, 
as a regular thing, shortly after their parents have gone to rest; 
children do this from wishing, subconsciously, to intervene in the 
sexual proceedings, concerning which they have learned just enough 
to think of them as something special and secret, because something 
done in the dark. When the child becomes somewhat older, often 
he keeps very quiet in his little bed, in order to spy out more. The 
sexual act often seems to children a “rough and tumble” fight in 
which the stronger person (Teil) overcomes the weaker. The fol- 
lowing interpretation, actually given by a small boy, is by no means 
unique: “When mother has made father angry, in the day-time, he 
straps her to the bed, at night, and beats her.” All the child’s ob- 
servations with regard to the details of the sexual intercourse of his 
parents make him think of it as maltreatment and punishment, and 
thus serve as fuel for his own sadistic tendencies. From such ex- 
periences the boy, in particular, is likely to acquire an over-strong 
self-consciousness, a desire for mastery which finds expression by 
day-light under the form of fierceness and ungovernable temper, 
showing themselves in games and sports. 

How keen the little child’s faculty of observation is in the sexual 
field (Gebiet), how luxuriant his imagination is in relation to such 
matters, is illustrated by the statement of a lady who remembers, as 
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an experience of her later childhood, that she had always been afraid 
her mother would hurt her father during the night. It is doubtless 
true that the little girl’s suppressed feelings of hostility toward her 
parents speak out in this thought; but the origin of the fear is not 
solely explained by that. This lady, when a child of six or seven 
years, shared the sleeping-room of her father and mother, and often 
saw her strong mother bending over her father who was of a delicate 
constitution. Although the child was not able to understand the 
significance of this position, yet frequently she played with her 
younger, less robust, sister the game of “man and wife” where she 
herself, being the stronger child, took pleasure in kneeling upon her 
weaker sister, with the threat: “I'll squeeze you to death.” In the 
popular game of “ father and mother” the child’s imagination lives 
itself out to the limit; the chance of keeping the exhibition-impulse 
busy, and of allowing the looking-impulse (Schaulust) full play, 
often counts as the object and stipulation of “ getting married.” In 
his “Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre” Freud* in- 
troduces instructive cases illustrating the infantile group of ideas 
(Vorstellungskomplex) in regard to the sexual relations between 
man and wife. These are cases which are to be taken as paradigms 
for the usual course of development of the child in this realm of 
thought and fancy. In the first place, the child has to seek some way 
of reconciling his fairy-tale lore with his actual observations. In 
no other sphere of interest does he find himself met with so many 
lies and such obtrusive hypocrisy as he does here. And when to 
these are added the jokes of adults who think they do not need to 
take care what they say before the child, the conditions are secured 
for the rapid growth of that unconscious desire which listens eagerly 
to catch every slightest hint at disclosures bearing on the relations 
which are kept so carefully shrouded in mystery. The sexual phe- 
nomena in the life of animals confront the child very early, and— 
through the connecting-link of the defecation-process, with which he 
is familiar—become of such great interest to him that even when his 
knowledge is still slight, an understanding of the true state of things 
soon dawns upon him. For that reason, teachers and psychologists 
have proposed, repeatedly, to unite sex-enlightenment with observa- 
tions made in the animal-world (kingdom) and that of plants—but 
with little prospect of result, it seems to me, as long as the stork is 
still brought in to account for the origin of human beings. For sex- 
enlightenment only one thing is needed, namely the substitution—at 


11 Freud, Uber infantile Sexualtheorien. 
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the outset—of the right explanation for the wrong one. Why the 
evasion, the story about the stork, the lake with the children, and so 
forth? As soon as the child’s intelligence puts the first question as 
to the origin of children, the answer should give the truth, framed 
in accordance with the child’s power to take it in. How cleverly 
and how delicately Frau Scupin discusses this subject with her five- 
year-old little son! If every mother found the right words at the 
right moment, many a child would be spared brooding on these 
things, and then he would be kept from a form of thinking which 
makes his parents seem impure to him and which debases man’s 
highest sentiments. And if, with fine tact like that of the mother 
mentioned, the (model) mother were to add that the child should 
keep his knowledge to himself, because every mother wishes to ex- 
plain in person to her child how life becomes incarnate, she would 
have no cause to dread the premature awakening of a sensuality 
destined to lead the child to forbidden act or speech. I have heard 
of a four-year-old little boy, from whom the truth had not been 
withheld, who proudly revealed to another child that it grew in its 
mother’s body, whereupon the mother of the latter refused to let the 
two children play together any longer, saying: “ What a depraved 
boy that is! The stork brought my children.” But in doing this, 
she committed an error much worse than that of the first child. The 
more natural the origin of the human being is made to seem to the 
child, the less the subject will occupy his thoughts and be manipu- 
lated by his imagination. Whether one should connect information 
relating to the propagation of the species with manifestations of 
plant-life or of animal-life, or with the child’s own observation of 
women about to become mothers, is a problem which admits of no 
general answer. But certainly the instruction should be given 
before the child has opportunity to spy into the intimacies of his 
parents; for through the influence of this premature spying, the child 
is robbed of the best part of his frankness and simplicity. It is not 
to be denied that it is far easier to make the birth-process compre- 
hensible to the child than it is to explain to him the role of the father. 
Before the question “ But how does the baby get into the mother’s 
body?” the mother, as wife, often comes to a halt. The mother 
who without shyness has told her child how he lived a long time in 
her body, and grew there until the place became too small and dark 
for him, and how he freed himself from his prison and caused his 
mother much pain in doing so; such a mother will hesitate to tell 
more. Even the most intelligent women shrink from speaking about 
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the most intimate of the relations between man and wife. Much, 
much time will elapse before the prejudice will have disappeared 
against telling the truth about this also, at the moment when the 
child’s reason (Verstand) and feeling (Gemtit) demand it. But if, 
in instructive words, it is made clear to the child that this act is an 
expression of the highest love, and is only possible to grown people, 
there should be hardly more cause to fear that the childish imag- 
ination will become overstimulated than it would be, perhaps, upon 
hearing a description of the work of an engineer, etc. Moreover it 
seems that Nature herself has drawn the boundary-lines at which, 
at different ages of the child, his curiosity comes to a standstill. 
My nephew, an exceedingly intelligent little fellow, who shies at no 
question when it concerns something which appears to him worth 
knowing, was informed very early about the origin of animals and 
of human beings—a task which was made substantially easier 
through the fact of his living in the country. At four years of age, 
he recognized, from the growth of the teats, that an animal was 
about to have young; and he applied that (fact) to the females of 
his environment. He protects and feeds animals that are big with 
young; and he is full of chivalrous attention to pregnant women. 
But even now, when he is six and a half years old, it is a matter of 
indifference to him how this state of pregnancy comes to exist; in- 
deed, he seems to believe that it comes of itself when the woman is 
at a certain age, and that preparation is made therefore in early 
childhood. At least, a remark of his—made after a visit from a 
seven-year-old friend—points to this view: “ Erna will have three 
children, some day; I heard them fighting inside of her.” 

The prejudices which continue to prevent a natural, free method 
of enlightenment in the handling of the sexual problem in the edu- 
cation of children, form the turbid springs whence many unfortunate 
things flow that are disturbing to adult life. The psychic impotence 
of the husband which places serious limitations alike on his power 
of work and his power of enjoyment, the anesthesia of the wife 
through which both (husband and wife) are cheated of marital 
satisfaction, have root quite frequently in distorted ideas on sex- 
matters and in perverted sexual demands made by one or the other 
party. These longings which thus keep their hold so strongly are 
the ineradicable remains of infantile sex-theories. In the woman, 
in particular, there is retained (from her infancy) a certain sense of 
guilt, the painful feeling of having taken part in something disgust- 
ing and forbidden (etwas Hasslichem und Verbotenem). 
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A fertile field is opened, to the child’s imagination, in the realm 
of the fairy-tale. Scarcely one of these creations but derives its 
power from those references—to love and hate, to kindness and 
cruelty—that are of a sort to stir the emotions of even the youngest 
child very deeply. The queen who longs in vain for children, and 
whose wish a kind fairy finally fulfills through the gift of a piece 
of fruit; the king’s daughter who chooses the shepherd for her lord 
and consort; the prince who goes forth to fight dragons and other 
monsters in order to show himself worthy of the love of his dear 
lady; such tales as these awaken in the child’s heart the same sym- 
pathetic response as is aroused by the thousand and one distresses 
of the seven roes, or by the mortal fear of Little Red Riding- 
hood. How closely the child follows every detail of the story, and 
how ruthlessly he corrects every variation from the text and fills 
in every omission. My sister, even in her third year, refused to 
allow the slightest changes in the once-heard wording. Woe unto 
our aunt, the indefatigable story-teller of our nursery, if she related 
as follows: “And soon after that the queen had a child.”—* No, 
no!” the little critic would interrupt, “not until after a year,” or, 
“No, you have left out ‘again’; it is her second child.” If carping 
criticism permits no change of text to go uncensured, yet imagina- 
tion takes care that the little listeners forget their real environment, 
time and place, and also that they feel with the hero of the fairy- 
tale, suffer with him the most terrible tortures of hunger and thirst, 
and experience with him all the terrors of the dark forest. When 
the story-hour is at an end, how often the child refuses to go into a 
dark room alone, yes even into the neighboring room; for the 
monsters and the ghostly figures follow him, he feels himself still 
under the spell of the fairy-tale, and only slowly and reluctantly 
can he free himself from the enchantment, from the mental cocoon 
in which he has enwrapped himself. It is certain that sexual feel- 
ings and emotions play an important part in all this. The analysis 
of neurotic patients has shown that fear often excites libidinous 
stirrings; and not a few adults who have remained in good health 
can remember that while listening intently when fairy-tales were 
being told, pleasurable sensations were experienced in the genital 
organs—sensations (Organempfindungen) similar to those during 
onanistic activity in the later years of youth. The pressing together 
of the thighs, the stretching of the body—or pressing the arms 
against it, the unnatural holding of the breath—are signs which are 
readily to be noticed by any person who observes a child attentively 
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when he is listening to fairy-tales. Indeed, masturbatory acts fre- 
quently accompany the listening to such stories. At four years of 
age, my nephew stated, with no’ idea of the impropriety: “ Mother, 
when you tell me fairy-stories at night, I press my little tip (his 
‘membrum’) so hard between my legs (Schenkel) that it is all hot 
and stiff.” “ Sitting tight” (close), as children call the act of keep- 
ing still when stories are told, remains characteristic of many peo- 
ple; and young girls, in particular, are often heard to complain: “I 
have been sitting still so long, reading novels, that it has made me 
very stiff.” Under such conditions, the flushed cheeks and shining 
eyes complete the picture of sexual excitement. 

Imagination enables the child to conjure up everything which he 
thinks worth wishing for. Nature, especially, is transformed through 
the creative power of the imagination, so as to conform to the 
child’s momentary feeling and wishes. Goltz writes: “What all 
child-phantasies, almost without exception, have in common is the 
conception of an entirely new and unknown world beyond the ap- 
parent horizon.” Perhaps, in this notion, is expressed the desire to 
reach, at last, the final solution of life’s riddle; and this same hope 
and wish may also lie at the root of the boy’s pleasure in starting 
out on adventures and in making journeys. Naturally, to the child, 
“the entirely new and unknown world” is such a one in which even 
greater love will be given him than at home, a world in which there 
will be no laws (Gebot) and no prohibitions (Verbot)—no “ must” 
and “must not”—a world in which his own will is to be the only 
thing that counts. This making of a world of one’s own, a king- 
dom which lies apart from everyday life and is not connected with 
it, is a tendency rather distinctive of the child. To mark off a corner 
of the room for himself and his playmates, to call a piece of ground 
in the garden his own—be it never so small—is the child’s desire and 
delight. In this space he feels himself sole ruler; here he brings 
together the secret treasures from his pocket; here he nourishes his 
sentiments of revolt; here he hides himself when his mother’s voice 
calls him from play. “In childhood one feels the poetry of the 
corner, of the space divided off from the common space. In this 
longing for a place set apart from the space around it, a little world 
in the midst of a great one, the child instinctively seeks expression 
for a common need, and his hut-building has its poetic justification 
no less than had the building of the ‘ Holy of Holies’ in the Tem- 
ple of Solomon.’’? I have always noticed that this seeking for a 


12 See Goltz, p. 256. 
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quiet nook is to be found especially with those children in whose 
homes certain rooms—whether a reception-room for callers, or 
father’s “den” (Arbeitszimmer)—are “forbidden territory” to 
young people. But the space under the table or beneath the piano- 
forte is also “a place of refuge” from threatened punishment. ° Per- 
haps this retreat reminds them of mother’s lap where very little chil- 
dren take refuge from every new impression. With almost all chil- 
dren the preference for “ hiding-places ” extends to the attic and the 
cellar. The view of “the entirely new and unknown world” to be 
had from the one, and the fear-creating darkness of the other, attract 
the child ever anew. If one considers how well adapted such private 
corners are to many a forbidden pleasure, then their never-failing 
fascination (Zauber) is easily explained. Possibly the deepest root 
of the infantile fancy (fondness) for quiet corners is to be sought in 
phantasies pertaining to the prenatal state in the uterus; the testi- 
monies of neurotic patients, treated psycho-analytically, speak in 
favor of this view. 

Although manifestations of fear belong to the sphere of the emo- 
tional life, nevertheless it appears to me not inappropriate to speak 
of fear in connection with its powerful promoter, the imagination. 
Compayré designates fear as “the characteristic emotion of the 
child,” and Stanley Hall in his able (geistvoll) investigation into 
fear has given us a deep insight into its nature and its forms, most 
of which date from early childhood. The first-named investigator 
sees in fear “a vague apprehension of a possible evil” and attributes 
the origin of fear to the codperation of intelligence and imagination. 
It is true that, in our more mature years, the critical power of reason 
exercises a restraining influence upon the over-zealous imaginative- 
faculty and greatly tempers the creative efforts of the fancy, but in 
the case of children the conditions are quite different. In conse- 
quence of the instability of the child’s ideas, the limited scope of his 
experience, and the relatively small amount of information at his 
command, his intelligence works under such great difficulties, that 
the imagination easily gets the upper hand in situations which are 
strange or unusual. Thus arises the fear of everything new, and the 
fear of the dark. Both of these are the expression of increased 
need of love (necessity for it). With the child the darkness loses 
much of its terror the instant he feels that he is not alone. He 
gropes after a protecting hand; he wishes at least to hear the voice 
of a loved person. Indeed, by singing and talking as if to someone 
else, he deceives himself into thinking that he hears such a voice. 
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And so, if the manifestations of love are not to be obtained outside 
of himself, he turns to his personal thoughts and feelings as to a 
place of refuge. The child approaches everything new, everything 
unknown, with tacit demands for signs of love (in the broadest sense 
of the word), yet at the same time with an underlying dread lest 
these longings be not gratified. With respect to persons this expec- 
tation of love is obvious from the very beginning, but the same 
(hope) holds good also in regard to inanimate things, for to the 
child’s imagination every object is alive; and if for “love” we sub- 
stitute “ gain in pleasure,” then the situation becomes clearer. 

It happens frequently, in earliest childhood, that other fears join 
themselves to these two most primitive forms (novelty and the 
dark) ; and these secondary fears originate, regularly, in sex-repres- 
sions. But since sexual-erotic (sexuell-erotisch) experiences are 
of one or another sort according to the individual concerned, the 
feeling of fear does not have the same history with all children. 
It may, nevertheless, be affirmed as always true that fear makes its 
home in those same secret places of the soul in which those phan- 
tasies have their birth that spring from the unappeased libido and 
unsatisfied curiosity, and that intensify both. The former is pro- 
vided with new nourishment by this feeling of fear which also gives 
(or attempts to give) to the latter the reply to those questions on sex- 
matters which the children’s adult guardians have declined to en- 
courage.’* Everything that the child hears and sees, but fails wholly 
or partially to grasp, concerning the sexual relations among men 
and animals, is stowed away in his mind; and in the course of the 
struggle for clearness of comprehension, the phantoms of fear arise. 
They grow to be of such enormous size that the young mind breaks 
beneath the burden of them. If the analysis of these extreme cases 
does not fall strictly within the scope of this treatise, nevertheless 
the boundary-line between normal and pathological mental occur- 
rences is so hard to draw, that it is difficult to speak of the fears of 
a healthy child without touching upon the phobias of neurotics. 

The methods employed in education need to be scrutinized afresh 
with reference to this fear-problem; for the emotion of fear often 
arises as the result of a faulty training in childhood, and it may rest 
with education to determine whether the tendency to fear becomes 
diminished or increased. The fear of punishment, the fear of 
ghostly figures of avenging Justice, etc., are often to be traced back 
either to excessive severity, or to a failure on the part of teachers 


13 Thus taking an unsympathetic attitude toward child-problems. Trans. 
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to exercise due authority. The child should obey from love; if this 
is felt in his heart, then no threats of punishment will be required— 
no invocation of “bugaboos” (Wauwau), and the like, will be 
needed if the teacher inspires love. Moreover, if the relations be- 
tween the child and the adults with whom he comes in contact are 
of the right sort and marked by the proper mixture of authority and 
affection, the fear of animals will be less likely to arise; especially 
if such adults—whom the child is sure to take as models for himself, 
in points of attitude and conduct—do not behave in such a way as 
to suggest habits of fear to him. Fear is frequently a source of 
erotic gratification to the child and acquires, for this reason, a tone 
of pleasure and a tone of distress; and it is this doubleness of tend- 
dency (ambivalence) that explains the infectiousness of fear. 


V. ReasoninG (DIE VERNUNFT) 


If mentally “taking in” the surrounding world, so to speak, is 
the necessary preliminary to activity of the imagination, it is not to 
be denied that the latter has a retroactive effect upon the formation 
of the judgment, and upon the reasoning processes (Urteil und 
Schluss). Imagination is like the locomotive steam-boiler which 
provides ever new energy, while the intelligence is, in a certain sense, 
like the constant water-supply which guards against overheating, 
and at the same time the brake which prevents derailment. Thus 
characterized by this reciprocal interplay of forces, with now one 
tendency coming forward into prominence, now the other, the intel- 
lectual and emotional life of the infant unrolls itself before our 
gaze. Over against the realistic element in his make-up, which 
leads the little child to grasp things as they are, to test their prac- 
tical value and judge them accordingly, there stands, in striking 
contrast, the idealistic, the dreaming element which urges him to 
spin himself into a web of ideas which have nothing in common 
with reality except certain central points (Kerne). He is inclined, 
from earliest days, to investigate things over-critically, to brood over 
them ; he loves, at times, to shut himself away from playmates and 
to live in a dream-world which he knows how to guard with anxious 
care from the gaze of strangers. But even at his early age the ex- 
perience acquired under the supervision of the intelligence is ac- 
cepted as controller of the imagination. Only under conditions of 
morbid over-excitement does phantasy free herself from these con- 
fining fetters. With the normally endowed child reason retains the 
supremacy in order not to let the little builder of air-castles forget 
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that the most beautiful dreams vanish before reality; in spite of 
that, the youthful idealist collides with the hard things of everyday 
life far more frequently than does the realist, who takes things in a 
matter-of-fact way as they present themselves to him. In this nat- 
ural endowment of the child lies the nucleus of the future directive 
power of the mind, the tendencies that later are to determine his 
choice of a vocation and his attitude toward the universe as a whole. 
But this natural endowment is of importance for the sexual interests 
also. Certain influences and tendencies that are significant for the 
life of men and animals alike remain unnoticed by the dreamy child 
much longer than by the practical child. The latter, it is true, is 
satisfied comparatively easily with an explanation which seems sen- 
sible to him; but the child given to meditation thinks the explana- 
tion over; imagination twines its entangling tendrils around the 
truth, and in the child’s little head the true and the false become 
confused, giving rise to a state of chaos in which it is hard for him 
to get his bearings. The conflict for supremacy between reason 
and imagination is clearly evident, not only as between different in- 
dividuals, but also in one and the same child. Occupation, environ- 
ment, the occurrences of family-life influence mental development 
(die Richtung des Geisteslebens) to a remarkable extent ; and a child 
who in the midst of the busy whirl of the doings at home feels prac- 
tical interest in everything may appear to be a wholly different sort 
of person when transferred to the quiet environment of his grand- 
parents’ home. The tranquility of old age, to which he is unaccus- 
tomed ; the many objects belonging to a period of time of which he 
knows nothing, a time of which grandmother has so much to tell, so 
much that is beautiful and like a fairy-story—all represent influences 
that work powerfully upon the imagination of the child. All at 
once, out of the realist is made a quiet dreamer who sees the house 
full of the ghosts of by-gone days. 

The practical proof of intelligence in the very little child comes 
in his making a selection from among the objects offered him. As 
in early infancy, so also in the play-period, the understanding exer- 
cises a certain choice with regard to the matters brought before it. 
While one child has an eye for color especially, and soon learns to 
recognize by their colors the various things he sees, to distinguish 
between them and to take pleasure in them, another directs his whole 
attention to the form, and a third may prefer to listen to tones 
and to sounds, and to found his judgment on these attributes, 
whereas color and form are of little interest to him. Thus the ob- 
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servation of the direction in which the intelligence is especially active 
when the child is very young permits one to draw justifiable con- 
clusions as to special qualifications and as to the probable choice 
of future vocation—although just in this field radical changes often 
show themselves during puberty. Musical endowment, for example, 
manifests itself in the early, attentive catching of tones and of 
rhythm, in a strong emotional reaction to music, in a preference for 
musical toys. On the other hand, my nephew, who, even now in his 
seventh year, cares nothing for hearing his mother play the piano, 
showed the same tendency in his second year, and showed it by re- 
fusing warbling-bird toys; and a chime of small bells interested him 
only when another person had appropriated it—envy serving as the 
only motive for his occasional pleasure in sound. The boy’s mother, 
however, took intense delight in, music. With both—mother and 
son alike—the influence of a close personal relationship to the mother 
has played an important role in determining this liking and disliking 
of music. When the boy, who is extremely lively, is obliged to 
occupy himself alone and to preserve silence, while his mother is 
playing the pianoforte, he feels curtailed of maternal affection. 
Once, in his sixth year, he suddenly began to weep softly to himself, 
and being asked the reason, he explained, between sobs: “I cannot 
bear it when mother plays the piano. The stupid piano-playing!” 
The child’s mother herself, on the contrary, thought of her own 
mother’s piano-playing as a manifestation of affection toward her, 
and often begged for it at the twilight hour. The paths which even 
the child’s intelligence follows in its development are traced for it 
by its native endowment and also by influences related to the emo- 
tional life (Gemititsleben), as anyone can see who observes school- 
children. A clever mother knows how to take advantage of these 
strong emotional tendencies in the mental life (Geistesleben) of the 
child by appealing to his affection for her, as a means of keeping him 
straight when admonition proves of no avail. Rarely does the 
mother’s call, “Do it for love of me,” fail to win response. The 
development of the intellectual powers depends in so great measure 
upon that of feeling that the latter forms the sine qua non for the 
former, in earliest childhood. I think with pity of all those many 
children to whom the wonders of the world around them remain 
closed because of the lack of tender ministration on the part of 
adults ; as in immediate connection with this deprivation such children 
frequently show a retardation in speech-development, a backward- 
ness independent of organic causes. In short, the more generous 
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the love which is lavished upon a child during his first year, the 
more satisfactorily does he develop, not only as regards his tem- 
perament but also in his intellectual life (Verstandesleben). 

It is of special psychological interest to watch the child’s con- 
ceptions of space and of time in process of formation; both of them 
become developed in closest conjunction with the emotional life 
(Gefiihlsleben). It is through the discipline of pain that the child 
learns to distinguish his body from the world outside ; and discovers, 
through all the opportunities offered him, that there are limits which 
he cannot pass without the danger of disaster, physical and mental. 
When a child’s parents forbid him to pass certain boundaries, or 
when he finds himself physically unable to reach this or that distant 
object, he gains an experience which gives him new ideas of limita- 
tion and distance, while the gradual perfection of his visual powers 
makes him aware of the infinite extension of space. The pleasur- 
able muscular activity which expresses itself through catching and 
climbing leads the child to distinguish between up and down and 
between high and low. These conceptions, to which the childish 
intellect thus gives as real a value as its capacity permits, become 
fixed through a growing familiarity with numbers, even when these 
are used with great looseness. “ The sky is 100,000 cm.—no, it is 
1,000,000 kilograms high; the ocean is 20 m. deep,” are statements 
characteristic of a four-year-old. As soon as the child has formed 
an idea of space, he begins to measure things with a centimeter- 
stick, to weigh them on scales, and to find their value in money. 
In doing that, of course those objects come first in order which stand 
nearest to the child’s interest. “How long is the apple-fritter 
(Apfelstrudel) when it is unrolled?” “If one could measure 
Driicki (feces), how long would it be?”—or the same question in 
the form of repression, “ Tell me truly,—how long are the intestines 
(Darm)?” With boys, as we have already heard, there comes also 
the question as to the length of the genital member in the case of 
animals and of men. The habit of measuring things in play is 
more pronounced upon the whole, with boys than with girls, in 
early youth ; and it is natural and probable that its deepest and most 
strongly repressed and secret root lies in the interest in their own 
sex-organs from the size-standpoint, and in the comparison of them 
with those of other boys. Pleasure in such occupation explains, too, 
why boys—as a rule—acquire a real familiarity with numbers and 
figures earlier than do girls, who, in spite of great general intelli- 
gence, frequently show a considerable lack of understanding of these 
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matters during the first school period. At the end of his sixth year, 
Scupin’s little son already did sums in addition and in subtraction by 
himself ; and my six-year-old nephew multiplies and divides without 
effort with numbers up to twenty, although the simplest tasks in 
arithmetic drew bitter tears from his mother even at the end of her 
seventh year, while at five and a half years she could read fluently. 
Boys show a pronounced preference for massive and, in particular, 
for longish objects. Canes count directly as symbols of manhood, 
and the same motive is also to be considered as constituting the at- 
traction of other objects of relatively elongated form.1 Thus boys 
love to build towers and carry them to dizzy heights, to make their 
tunnels and their railroad trains as long as possible; and, in short, 
the larger and the longer the self-made plaything is, the prouder is 
the little boy. The Scupins note in regard to their child in the ninth 
month of his sixth year, as follows:? “The same statement holds 
true of his use of modeling-wax that we made of drawing— Every- 
thing on which special value is placed, and of which he is right 
proud, grows to an unusual size under his hands.’” Another con- 
nection between sexual feelings and processes and the interests of 
childhood, analogous to that which has to do with the length and 
size of objects, is perhaps to be detected in the fondness for throw- 
ing and shooting objects—a tendency which according to Darwin 
is innate in the boy. Darwin’s view contains much that is of in- 
terest, especially when one conceives of this inborn tendency to 
throw objects as indicative of an unconscious activity of the sex- 
instinct (Geschlechtstrieb), in general, and of one of its components, 
the so-called sadism, in particular. As a matter of fact, the aggres- 
siveness of the boy, his constant readiness to wrestle with someone, 
to put other people down (subjection)—these things are but prep- 
arations for his future conduct (Verhalten) during the marriage-act 
(Geschlechtsakt). In the same way, the act of casting something 
at an object, aiming at something, could be considered as a symbol 
of erection, which may occur even at a youthful age, and is taken 
cognizance of in dreams, where long, pointed objects stand for the 
virile member. In harmony with the inborn pleasure in throwing 
things stands the boy’s propensity to nll up every hollow, the wish to 
put the finger into every opening. When out for walks in the 
country, the boy “ O”—twenty-one months old—passed by no hole 


1This statement might seem meaningless to many persons, but not to 
those who know the history of phallic symbolism, in its ancient and its mod- 
ern form. (Trans.) 

2 Scupin, 1. c., p. 207. 
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in garden fences, no pipe from a spring of water, without introduc- 
ing his mother’s right fore-finger into the same, as she told me, un- 
conscious of the concealed significance of this expression. The 
same boy when between two and three years of age gave his mother 
“tongue-kisses”” and once, in making love to her, he declared: 
“ Mutti, I would like to stick my Wiwimacher (membrum) into your 
mouth.” So it seems that the impulse to fill up holes is also atavis- 
tically inherent in the boy. To this impulse, indeed, is to be ascribed 
the boyish inclination to make caves and to hide treasures in them. 
As a rule, this form of play is less frequently indulged in by girls; 
and when it is taken up, it is probably to be regarded simply as an 
indication of anal-and-urethral erotism or of early masturbation. 
Also the child-practice of boring into the nose is both a transference 
(Verschiebung) of a forbidden form of self-gratification to a 
“harmless” zone, and with boys is the realization of the wish to 
penetrate an opening as deeply as possible. 

For all children, boys as well as girls, at a certain age, very 
small objects have a special interest. Tiny dolls, carriages, orna- 
ments, and wearing articles excite the child’s fond admiration ; and 
as a rule the smallest animals are to him the object of the most 
devoted attention and affection. Perhaps this fondness flows from 
an auto-erotic source; for it is noticeable how the child, in playing 
with diminutive things, strikes exactly that note of tenderness and 
of intimacy with which his mother pets and cares for him. On the 
same principle, if he possesses or sees several objects of the 
same kind but different in size, he does not hesitate to call them 
mother and child—or to designate himself as “parent” and the 
little bird before him as “child.” Little Scupin,* in his fourth year, 
showed his preference for the smaller animals just as clearly as did 
my nephew, who fell into a state of great delight when a lady-bird 
alighted on his arm. Since children frequently, at this period of 
life, have not yet learned to feel disgust, their affection for small 
objects extends to caterpillars, beetles, and worms. As a child of 
six years, I let toads jump on my hand; and with joyful excitement, 
I watched their comical hopping about. On the part of all children, 
the selective preference which falls upon round objects, especially 
those spherical in form, can be easily explained from the widespread 
infantile coprophilism; indeed, there are not a few children who 
by keeping back (restraining) the “stools” provide themselves 
with a veritable pastime in the final production of such forms as 


3 Scupin, 1. c., II, p. 112. 
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they please (beliebiger Formen). At four years of age, the little 
boy, “O,” boasted that he could “ make” whatever he wished.‘ 
From gradually grasping the idea of space the infantile intelli- 
gence is led on to the consideration of the important question, 
“Where do things come from and whither do they go?”—which 
question, in the last analysis, always aims at the origin of human 
beings, and also impels to meditation on the end of life, to thoughts 
on “dying” and on “ death,” and in connection with that to ponder- 
ing on‘religious questions. To the small child the disappearance of 
things is a mystery which finds a solution if it is a matter within the 
direct range of the senses, but remains inexplicable as soon as the 
space in which the events took place extends beyond the boundaries 
of infantile familiarity. Sully® relates of a little child how at sight 
of the ebbing sea he pondered in vain on the question, “To what 
place is the sea swimming off?” At four and a half years of age, 
my nephew queried thus: “ If no more men were to die, where would 
the people live? How many people would have to live in one room ? 
in one apartment? in one house? Do people die so that those that 
remain may have more room?” And when, at six years of age, he 
saw the water-gates (Regulierungsbauten) on the Wien, the old 
thought emerged again within him, “If one could draw off all the 
rivers and seas, so that they would flow under the ground, then no 
one else would need to die; then there would be room for every- 
body.” Not to speak here of the fact that at bottom these specula- 
tions are displacements of questions which rest on sexual curiosity 
(Verschiebungsfragen), his strong anal-and-urethral erotism tends 
constantly to break out in these reflections and causes him to discuss 
in detail all the eventualities having relation to that interest. It is 
from motives such as this that the childish attention becomes so 
fixed upon moving water, and, in general, upon everything that moves. 
To the child the flowing of water is an eternal mystery, something 
forever involved in obscurity. To fathom “the whence” and to 
discover ‘‘ the whither ” remains an endless delight to him—whether 
the special problem be to find this out about a spring (which, indeed, 
he does not regard as a real “source,” 7. e., as not itself caused) or 
to peer into the depths of a water-conductor. When we consider 


4 The idea that just as food goes into the body “ dead” yet becomes there 
the source of life, so the “dead,” clay-like products of digestion are set 
apart to stand again, eventually, in important relations to life (as is literally 
true) has played a very significant part in ancient mythology and the mythol- 
ogy of childhood. (Trans.) 

5 Sully, 1. c., p. 70. 
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that myth and dream designate the earth as “ mother,” then we recog- 
nize very soon that in constantly seeking the source of water there 
lives the unconscious wish of the boy to see how the woman, the 
mother, performs the necessary duties in attending to her bodily 
needs ; or the subconscious wish of the little girl comes into play to 
discover how the man, her father, does the same. From that desire 
comes the demand of boys to be taken by the mother into the toilet- 
room with her, and also the habit of listening outside the door. 
As “the whence” and “the whither” of flowing water is a mystery 
to the child, so too the quantity of the water seems to be a strange 
thing. At five years of age, little Scupin® wondered how it hap- 
pened that after he had just spit, yet as much saliva was there again 
immediately. Spitting is a game which never loses its fascination 
for children. To spit much and far, “just as a man does,” is the 
ambition of all lads, and naturally is to be regarded as unconscious 
substitution for a sexual act. 

In the early-appearing delight of the child over things in motion 
there lies also, undoubtedly, a bit of muscle-erotism as well as of 
sadism. The former expresses itself in unconscious imitation of the 
movement seen ; the latter (sadism) in the instinctive desire to pre- 
vent it—into which will and purpose enter. From sadism comes 
also the seeming infantile cruelty towards flies on the window-pane, 
towards beetles, butterflies, etc. The fondness of children for the 
moon—a fondness quite common— has its origin, in great part, from 
the pleasure-accented perception of its relatively fast movement. 

To fathom the depths of space, especially of enclosed space, to 
find an answer to the question, “ How does this look inside?” (a 
form of curiosity which, with intelligent children above all others, 
gives rise to a passion for destroying things) is connected perhaps 
with memory-traces of the intra-uterine state. The different sex- 
theories with the aid of which the child is determined to solve the 
problem of our coming into existence, the mystery of “the becom- 
ing” (des Werdens), assist in attributing to the interiors of enclosed 
spaces as such, a very special significance. Any hidden mechanism 
of a toy—designed for regulating the motion of a motor, the opening 
and shutting of a doll’s eyes, the crying and talking of the doll— 
with its apparent power of awakening movement and life, is instinc- 
tively looked on as furnishing an analogy to the power which ac- 
counts for the origination of the human being within the mother’s 
body. It may perhaps be urged that the infantile curiosity to inves- 


6 Scupin, 1. c., II, p. 206. 
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tigate the interior of things has in it nothing of the sexual, for 
curiosity may be directed also to entirely unoffending objects. But 
once in a while the very remarks of the child show most clearly the 
real mental process. A five-year-old little girl of whom I know, 
who has been told of the development of the child in the uterus, 
and also about the young of animals, holds dolly up to her ear in 
order to hear whether a baby is in its body. And my nephew, at 
four years of age, had a toy “ Dackel” and was determined to find 
out whether perhaps two young Dackel were not sewed in there. 
And another four-year-old boy also, who, it is true, knew that the 
mother animal “carries” its young—but a boy from whom the 
analogous processes in the human being had been anxiously kept 
concealed—put a small locomotive inside a large one with the words, 
“ There! the old engine is going to have a child, and so must not go 
so fast.” Thus, as soon as certain observations have been made by 
the child, in connection with men and animals, the idea of space 
becomes a most important factor in his speculations. But the 
thoughts so aroused acquire new meaning through becoming asso- 
ciated with another process—that of digestion. For just because the 
process of digestion is remote from the child’s direct observation, it 
becomes a source of interest. “ Mamma, can one never get a chance 
to see how food and water roll around in the stomach?” Anda 
five-year-old boy whose uncle had undergone an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, asked him, after his recovery, “ Uncle, did you see the 
Baba (feces) in your stomach?” 

From the conception of space the infantile perceptive-faculty 
proceeds slowly, over the bridge of “number,” to the conception of 
time. For a long while “time” remains obscure to the infantile 
mind, being something to which he adjusts himself with difficulty. 
At the beginning of his third year, Scupin’s little son’ used “ to-day ” 
for the words “immediately,” “at once.” At the end of the same 
year he used “ yesterday ” for “a short time ago” (just now). Not 
until his fifth year* did he distinguish between morning, noon, and 
evening with any degree of clearness. But still the evident depend- 
ence of the conception of time upon concrete impressions—such as 
the daily meals—is noticeable. In the alternation—emotionally toned 
—of sleep and the waking-life, in the regular return of the hours 
for meals, we must recognize important factors for the formation 
of the idea of time. With little Scupin,® too, the spatial conception 

7 Scupin, 1. c., pp. 113 u. 156. 


8 Scupin, I. c., p. 107. 
® Scupin, I. c., II, p. 157. 
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of time is found. In his sixth year, he asks, “Is an hour so long?” 
—holding his hands apart perhaps half a meter. Making time con- 
crete occurs, on the one side, from watching the hands of the clock 
moving on the dial-plate; and on the other side, from the fact of 
the growth of the child’s body with increasing years. Sully men- 
tions a four-year-old little girl who asked, “ Where has yesterday 
gone?” and “ Where does to-morrow come from?” also a five-year- 
old boy who wanted to know, “ Where does past time go to?” and 
“Why are other days always coming?” My nephew thought he 
saw in the Ferris-wheel in the Prater an image of time. The child’s 
effort to conform time to something occupying space leads to the 
most charming personifications. “Does the clock feel how time is 
pushing her?” “ Where is time sitting in the clock?” Little “O,” 
at five years, queried untiringly, “If the clock stands still, does time 
stand still too?” Ans.: “No, if the clock stands still at twelve, 
noon, and if no one sets the clock until evening, but the clock-hands 
still stand at twelve, in the meantime it has grown quite dark.” 
“Yes, for other people; but for that clock it is (surely) only twelve 
o'clock.” “Why cannot time be weighed?” asked the four-year-old 
son of a grocer; and just before Christmas my nephew bemoaned 
the fact that he could not “eat time, so that it would become less 
faster.” Such expressions as the following show a strong natural- 
istic conception: “Is the sun time?” and “I have seen time when I 
have been blinking at the sun. The long rays are time.” Not only 
dream-symbolism but also poetry teaches us to bring the intensive in- 
fantile interest in time and in the clock into relation with the prob- 
lem of life and death; thus W. Stekel quotes’® a humorous passage 
from L. Finkh’s autobiographical work, “ Rapunzel,” a passage in 
which the clock is used as the symbol of life. The apprehension 
of relatively long periods of time gives special difficulty. The in- 
fantile explanation, “a day is when papa comes home at night and 
plays ‘tag’ with me” conceals, as the reason for such a division of 
time, the longing for the father (who is absent all day) and springs 
from the child’s longing for affection, just as does the explanation, 
“a year is when the Christ-child comes again,” or as the custom of 
counting the days before the Christmas festival—‘‘after so and so 
many times waking in the morning, Christmas will be here.” We 
see how, in this instance also, the emotional side of the child’s life 
assists in inducing clearness about even the ideas of the most com- 


10 Stekel, Die Uhr als Symbol des Lebens, Zentralblatt f. Psychoanalyse, 
II, 5. 
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plex sorts. The great lack of certainty in conceiving of the greater 
divisions of time is shown particularly in the child’s views on age. 
Years which go beyond the period of childhood appear to him ex- 
cessive ; but in spite of that, he does not hesitate to lay such a burden 
of years to the charge of relatively young people; and this happens 
usually—that is the important point—when the persons concerned 
are not especial child-lovers. In like sense is also to be interpreted 
the persistence with which my nephew has refused to admit that 
mamma and auntie have grown older in the past four years, although 
he has celebrated their birthdays with great delight each year and 
has recognized with pride his own increase in age. For the beloved 
persons of his environment, time, in his calendar, stands still; yet, 
on the other hand, he likes to compute how old they will be (meas- 
uring from four years ago) when he himself gets to be twenty or 
thirty years old. To make this sort of reckoning is a labor of the 
intelligence alone; it is a kind of computation into which feeling 
does, not enter. In the other case it was probably his unconscious 
thoughts that prevented him from letting those persons who stand 
near him grow any older; since he thinks that people die exactly 
according to the number of their years. At least, the following ex- 
pression seems to imply that,—‘‘ Good! Auntie H is two years 
younger than mother; then she will die two years later, and then I 
shall have her two years longer.” 

To the child “‘ time ” appears as the sovereign remedy for bodily 
defects and diseases. This conception is probably an imitatively ac- 
quired one in most cases. In the winter of his fourth year of life, 
when my nephew, during a railroad journey, sat opposite a man 
with a large bald spot, suddenly the child said to his mother, 
“Mutti, the gentleman’s hair will grow out again in the summer, 
won't it?” 

The power—always gradually acquired—to understand what is 
meant by the passing of time, is based on the memory of experiences 
marked by feeling (an geftthlsbetonte Erlebnisse). And since it 
corresponds more with the joyous spirit of the child for him to re- 
member what has brought him pleasure, it is natural that especially 
happy occurrences should become milestones in the reckoning of 
time, while painful impressions leave their traces, for the most part, 
only in the unconscious, and form the cast of mind characteristic of 
later years. One might urge, to be sure, as against this view, that 
the illnesses of early childhood must form a part of the permanent 
deposit in the treasury of memory, that frequently time is divided 
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into the period before the illness and the period after it; and that to 
the child illness does not mean a pleasant experience. But when one 
takes into consideration that the parents’ greatest love and care fall to 
the lot of the sick child, and that in his suffering he feels himself 
the very center of interest of the family, then it must be admitted 
that for the child sickness covers much that is delightful, many 
agreeable experiences that he remembers throughout life. 

Through the power of memory and that of imagination (which 
has the power of peering into the future) there are developed 
slowly the conceptions of “ past” and “ future” with their connect- 
ing-link “the present.” In the life of every child there arrives the 
moment when his mind begins to occupy itself with the problem of 
eternity. Mental labors of this sort are usually reserved for later 
childhood, it is true, and yet such metaphysical questions often rise 
into consciousness, even in the play-period. When my nephew, at 
five years, once declared that he would keep a particularly precious 
toy forever, of his own accord he asked the question, “ What is 
‘forever,’ really? How long does it last?” And he cut short his 
philosophical speculations with the explanation: “ Yes, yes! I know. 
‘Forever’ doesn’t mean forever, truly. When Aunt Minna wants 
me to stop hammering, she says, ‘Stop your everlasting (ewig) 
hammering!’ But when my papa does not come back any more, 
that is ‘forever’ (ewig).” Thus the boy’s reasoning-power makes 
a fine distinction between that which only lasts too long and that 
which lasts without end. The question of a six-year-old little girl 
bears witness to a like understanding of the matter. She heard her 
mother complaining that the servant was “an eternal length of 
time’ coming home from her marketing, and asked, “ Mother, isn’t 
Anna coming back any more, or do you mean that only in fun?” 
With increasing intelligence there awakens in the child a comprehen- 
sion of the unreality (non-substantiality) of time; but it often takes 
years before this recognition becomes so firmly fixed that it is not 
disturbed, again and again, by the wish to “see” time. 

In close relation with the development of the ideas of space and 
of time, stands that of growth, which again through its connection 
with birth and death (dem Werden und Vergehen, origin and dis- 
appearance) is usually of the greatest interest to the child. To 
watch plants germinate, to see their growth, is an ardent wish of 
many children and naturally springs from that desire to see the 
human being come into existence and grow. The great fondness 
for those plants which open their calyxes in the evening is a mask- 
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ing of the infantile longing to watch the mystery of “ the becoming.” 
The fulfilment of this desire gives thrills of delight, all of which 
is reflected in the child’s bodily functions; his way of moving from 
one foot to the other, his flushed cheeks, his excited whispering as 
if a loud word might cause Nature’s beautiful game to cease, show 
clearly that the child takes a subconscious pleasure in such processes 
as symbolizing the creative act of birth. And so, too, does the mys- 
terious existence and spontaneous unfolding of a maturing butterfly- 
pupa seem to him as a manifest birth act, and as such a legitimate 
object of his eager interest. The miracle of growth is one that for- 
ever maintains its charm for the childish mind; indeed, imagination 
makes growth take place in lifeless things; imagination magnifies 
growth where it is scarcely perceptible; and the child’s impatience 
turns up the soil after cotyledons even before they have had time to 
develop from the seed. This strong joy of the senses, this pleasure 
in the growth of plants, is expressed in the child’s demand to have a 
garden of his own, a flower-bed, or even a single flower-pot to which 
a seed can be entrusted. I remember, from the early days of my 
childhood, how the discovery took my breath away that my seed- 
lings had loosened the little clods of earth and at last had sent up 
delicate shoots toward the daylight ; and even into adult years I re- 
mained captured by the fancy of seeing plants as human beings. 
To such children the idea that the body of the woman opens itself 
gradually, from the navel as a center, like the earth clods, in order 
that the baby may see the light of day, offers a plausible explanation 
of the birth-process. 

Just as the beginning and the origin of all life is an inexhaustible 
source of pleasure to the child’s mind, as well as to his imagination, 
he occupies himself no less with life’s end, or exit—with dying and 
death. To him “dying” means nothing else than a temporary 
standstill of the life-functions, in particular of movement; indeed, 
he transfers “ dying” to objects in themselves lifeless, but which he 
is not accustomed to see at rest. “The brook is dead” declared 
my nephew, when he saw, for the first time, a sheet of ice on the 
water. This conception, so childlike, receives strong support from 
the various games, played by adults with children, which involve 
the idea of the former being “shot dead.” In regard to this point 
Scupin’s diary contains the following fine description taken from 
E. Wolfgang’s thirty-third month: “ With the words, ‘Mamma is 
dead’ his mother threw herself on the floor. This filled the boy 
with pleasure, and he crept up to her to inspect her; but when she 
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did not move he grew uncomfortable and began to pull her and to 
call to her imploringly, ‘Do get up, Mamma! [I'll help you to get 
up; I'll help you. You are not dead. Why don’t you get up?’” 
My nephew, too, who, between his third year and his fifth, loved to 
“shoot dead” the people near him, could not endure their lying 
motionless for more than a brief time, and greeted the least blinking 
of the eyelids with the joyful cry, “ You are not dead. You winked.” 
This expression of joy when the “make believe” dead person 
awakes is the reverse-side of the impulses of hostility from which 
no child is free and which are to be regarded as the very root of 
the infantile thoughts about death and dying. The manifold little 
renunciations that are required of him, the rejections of some of his 
untimely demonstrations of affection, the apparent or real prefer- 
ence shown for one of the other children of the family—all these 
provocations are sufficient to mingle feelings of momentary hatred 
with his love for father and mother, brothers and sisters, and for 
other members of the household. These hostile feelings make the 
removal of the disturber of his peace an event very, very much to 
be desired. And so there arises a second conception of death. This 
conception springs from the child’s wish not to be hampered in car- 
rying out all kinds of forbidden performances, and, as a means to 
that end, to wish out of the way (absent) the persons who might 
hamper him; and the same wish extends often to those whom he 
looks on as standing in his light or infringing his rights in respect 
to the affection of beloved people. In a short article in which I 
tried to throw light upon the attitude of the child with regard to the 
fact of death—‘‘ The Child and his Idea of Death” (Imago, I, Heft 
3)—I cited a number of observations which brilliantly confirm 
Freud’s opinion that to the child “being dead” means no more 
than a removal in the above sense." 

Mixed in with the infantile ideas in regard to death, one finds 
the germs (Keime) of compassion and of cruelty. Perhaps the 
latter springs in part also from a strong muscle-erotism. It is not 
alone active deeds of cruelty that speak in favor of this view, but 
also the behavior of many children upon beholding scenes of cruelty 
in which they take no active part. It is surely something more than 
simple imitation that induces a child, when he sees a worm writhing 
under the foot of another person, to cry out, “ Let me do it! Let me 


11 That is, removal from the position of even seeming to sit in judgment 
on thoughts and acts that the child himself feels to be open to adverse criti- 
cism, yet longs to carry on. (Trans.) 
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do it!” and then himself to stamp upon the worm with obvious 
pleasure. It is something more than imitation that makes the child 
who has been spectator of a fight that has gone beyond the bounds 
of play, unconsciously to ball his own fists and strike the nearest 
object or perhaps his own body, especially when someone whom he 
does not like is taking part in the fray. And what else can it be 
but muscle-erotism that inspires the shouts of encouragement on the 
part of boys who witness a fray in which they have no personal 
concern? The mingling of cruelty and compassion in the child’s 
soul was expressed clearly in the remark of little Scupin about a 
muck-beetle which he had trodden half to death, that he had “‘ made 
it a little dead.” The child feels himself, at one and the same time, 
lord over life and death. In his hand it lies to do away with the 
state of death-stillness, to waken some apparently lifeless creature 
out of its sleep; and he feels truly distressed and saddened when 
he does not succeed in this. It is difficult for us to judge when 
the right understanding of the tragedy of death awakens in the child; 
but it would certainly mean an undervaluing of the tendency on the 
part of the child to turn from one interest to another, if we assumed 
that the sadness, the strange stillness which funerals cause in a fam- 
ily affect him permanently. Just in consequence of this relative in- 
stabiltiy of mind, the young child will momentarily succumb to the 
effect of the mournful rites ; but the way in which these—for him— 
novel experiences are made use of in play gives proof that the real, 
profound solemnity of death is still incomprehensible to the child. 
Thus the tears shed over a dead pet from the animal world dry up 
as soon as the preparations: for the burial are made. From two 
peasant boys their mother finally had to take away a dead squirrel 
because they had buried it five times in one forenoon. In his story 
entitled “‘ Von Kindern und Katzen, und wie sie den Nine begruben,” 
Th. Storm describes similar scenes from child-life. And Otto Ernst 
does the same in his delicate, humorous notes from “ Appelschnuts 
Leben.” The natural light-heartedness of the child can indeed be 
smothered by an unexpected, sad impression; but soon—fed by his 
inexhaustible, sunny reservoir of cheerfulness—the glad rays break 
forth again from the child’s eyes to brighten everything gloomy and 
terrible. Certainly death is a mystery to the child, but his “ uncon- 
scious ” knows how to keep at a distance from itself the true mel- 
ancholy solution of the problem. The little child whose mother has 
died asks after her ten times a day and wishes to carry his cares to 
her as formerly; sorely disappointed, he turns back to his play to 
forget in the very next moment how forsaken he is. 
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For the little philosopher it is only a step from thoughts about 
death to the metaphysical questions, “ What happens after death?” 
“Where do people go?” “Is-there a heaven for animals?” “Do 
people become angels, and then do these come down to earth again 
as little babies?” A four-year-old little girl was of the opinion 
that this is so. “For,” she maintained, “there cannot be room in 
heaven for so many angels.” The old and commonplace witticism 
that asks how the fallen warriors will recognize their own shot-off 
limbs at the resurrection-day, occupies the child’s mind in all serious- 
ness; and not seldom the first doubts concerning the words of the 
Holy Scriptures originate from this dilemma. In addition, there 
comes the gradual perception of what is untrue in the many decep- 
tive bits of information and in the evasive statements of persons high 
in authority. The declaration of a little boy whose mother sum- 
moned him to evening-prayer ran as follows, ‘““Ah, mamma! The 
stork story is not true, the Christ-child story is not true either, so 
the story about ‘the dear God’ must be nothing, too.”* This is a fine 
illustration of how the child’s faith gets shaky if a single pillar of the 
structure breaks down. The act of meditating upon the absolute 
beginning of all things culminates in the question, ‘“ Who made the 
dear God?” Sully writes ;1° “ To the child’s metaphysical impulse to 
follow the chain of events backward into the infinite, the ever- 
present God stands very much in the way. The child wishes to get 
behind this ‘was always’ of the existence of God, just exactly as, 
in an earlier stage of development, he wanted to get behind the 
boundaries of the blue mountains. This idea is made clear through 
the inferential reasoning of a child observed by Egger. After the 
child had heard from his mother that before the world was, only 
God the Creator was there, came the question, ‘And before God?’ 
The answer, ‘ Nothing,’ the child explained at once by saying: ‘ No, 
the place where God is (namely, the vacant space, the void) must 
have been there.’” From the natural progress of the child’s intel- 
lectual development there results the desire to make abstract ideas 
concrete; for that reason, in all places and times, the question of 
the little realist is repeated, “ Why can one not see the dear God?” 
To see God in all His glory—this is the constant longing of the 
child-mind (Kinderseele) with its idealistic endowment and trend. 


12“ Was Kinder sagen und fragen,” von einer Grossmamma gesammelt— 
Verlag Piper, Miinchen. 


13 Sully, 1. c., p. 110. 
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It was out of such agitating desires as these, felt in his own child- 
hood, that Hebbel’s genius created the poem, “ Bubensonntag.””** 

The myths of primitive peoples show that praying to God sig- 
nifies, at bottom, the recognition of fatherly authority; and, as a 
matter of fact, the imagination of children lends to the mental image 
of God the features of the child’s own father. The words “ incom- 
prehensible peculiarity ” explain but poorly how it happens that an 
extremely wide-awake five-year-old boy—who at three years of age 
had lost his father—should play with wildest joy during the day, 
but at night offer endless prayers to God “with Whom his dear 
papa lives, and Who knows everything.” Here the boy’s own 
father occupies the place next to the Heavenly Father; and it is not 
to be wondered at that this boy, as an officer’s son, should ascribe to 
God the highest military honors.> Religious doubts grow deeper 
when the child becomes aware of differences of opinion at home. 
Indeed, he is keen to detect the existence of such differences—when 
they exist—without their being expressed in words. In the pres- 
ence of this conflict of minds his decision naturally falls in favor of 
the more strongly loved parent. And because the boy cleaves to his 
mother, as a rule, the girl to her father, and the former (parent) 
frequently inclines more fervently to the dogmas and customs of the 
Church than the latter does, therefore one finds not seldom that boys 
enter a religious path in early youth and that their minds take a di- 
rection obviously inconsistent with their unruly nature. This re- 
ligious turn of mind puts its special impress upon games; and at 
this period boys like “playing church” and “saying mass ”—in 
doing which, following the impulse of the man to rule the woman, 
such boys demand evidences of deep “devotion” from the female 
attendants at church services. The play of little girls, on the other 
hand, is more apt to represent festive processions where there are 
bright flowing garments and wreaths of beautiful flowers; and 
funeral rites also excite the fancy. 

Just as the person of God becomes an object of speculation, and 
very soon the center of doubt, so—before long—His attributes also 
are questioned about by the intelligent child. In the transference 


14 Hebbel, Samtliche Werke, Bd. 5. 

15 Otto Ernst, Asmus Sempers Jugendland, I Kap.: “ For his father was 
exactly like the dear God, whom he had seen in a picture—the same broad 
forehead with a magnificent thick growth of gray hair about it, the same 
strong nose, the same full beard which let the entire mouth be seen, that 
mouth from which had come almost everything good and beautiful which 
Asmus had experienced as yet.” 
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from the father “ who knows everything and can do everything ” it 
seems natural to the child, as a general thing, to take for granted 
equal excellencies in the case of God. It points to an early disap- 
pointment in the expectations set upon the father when a little boy 
who, at three or three and a half years of age, is to be brought to 
the important immediate duty of saying his prayers,’® resists these 
efforts with the frank declaration, ‘But I do not want to know 
about the dear God.” I do not believe that Goltz’s view of this 
(incident) gives an adequate motivation for it. He says: “ The 
poor little learner might not have been made better by all those 
arguments, by all that dialectical confusion ; and since he had suffi- 
cient intuition to perceive how unprofitable (mentally) the high 
tower of logic was from the very foundation,” therefore he refused 
to meet the religious requirement so contrary to his desires, and he 
did so in true child fashion. The child has such a deep interest in 
everything supernatural and mystic that only very strong impres- 
sions, of an intimate nature, are able to evoke such a violent re- 
fusal as the above. The human being believes in “the wonderful,” 
“the mystical ” as long as he wishes to believe in it. This is true in 
childhood as well as in adulthood. The belief in the existence of 
God meets with far less resistance than does that of His omnipres- 
ence. That is the attribute which is the most disconcerting thing to 
the child-mind about the idea of God. The question of a six-year- 
old little girl, “ When is the dear God going to die?” contains per- 
haps in a nut-shell the wish to escape His omnipresent, all-seeing 
eye. This thought, to which the child gave herself in almost morbid 
brooding, matured within her the belief that whenever there was 
absolute quiet in Nature, especially when oppressive stillness reigned 
before a thunder-storm, then this disconcerting experience of feeling 
oneself under the watchful eye of God took place—then God was 
regarding her. Perhaps this association of ideas is the origin of 
the excessive fear which the child showed, in later years, during very 
severe thunder-storms. It is significant that the fear appeared most 
strongly whenever her father was absent from home. The fear was 
fed by the thought that he might be struck by lightning. Her first 
severe anxiety-attack occurred at the beginning of the child’s seventh 
year on a day when she was afraid of being punished and when her 
father took home in a carriage a child who had been making her a 
visit ; and he made the ride while a heavy thunder-shower was going 
on. We know from psychoanalytic investigation that excessive fear 





16 Goltz, 1. c., p. 266. 
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springs from the repression of a forbidden wish—that is to say, in 
this particular instance, from the wish that an accident might happen 
to the father so that the child would go unpunished. To this I 
must add the fact that a constant watch was kept over the children 
of this family and was felt by them as almost unbearable. Indeed, 
that very same little girl tried to withdraw from this constant over- 
sight by retiring to the most remote corners of the house and garden ; 
therefore her objection to Divine omnipresence seems entirely nat- 
ural. If, as a rule, doubt in the goodness and righteousness of God 
is reserved for the mind (Verstand) of the larger (older) child to 
struggle with, yet the little one too—thanks to the strength of his 
healthy egoism—does not fail to recognize how often the taking of 
vengeance, which seems to him the only right course of action, is 
not included in the measures (of discipline) approved and exercised 
by God. To the pious child, it seems incomprehensible how God’s 
justice can permit so much evil to happen on the earth and go un- 
punished. “Why did the dear God let the houses of those poor 
people burn down?” asks a five-year-old little girl when she is taken 
by her father to the place where a village is in ashes. When she 
sees the many distressed people, she inquires,—*“ Will He not at least 
send them something to eat and to wear?” And the reply of an old 
peasant,—“ My dear child, the dear God is (exists) for the rich; 
He does not trouble himself about us ”—that reply robs the little girl 
of a part of her blessed child-faith. 

Earlier yet in his life, before the child doubts the existence of 
God, belief in angels and their office as guardians begins to totter. 
“Where was my guardian-angel then?” said a six-year-old little boy 
falteringly when he was borne home from the skating-rink with a 
broken leg. And the truly infantile idea of the “ home authority ” 
of the dear Lord God over His family in heaven was shown in the 
question, “ Will the dear God punish my guardian angel because he 
did not watch better over me?” During the long period of lying 
still for weeks, this idea soon experienced a change. One evening 
the boy announced: “ Mamma, I’m not going to pray any more. I 
don’t believe there are any guardian-angels.” And then he added 
immediately : “ Or is it true, after all?” The child does not wish to 
say good-bye to his beautiful phantasies. Only reluctantly will he 
part with the tranquillizing thought that his life is protected and 
watched over by an angel from heaven; for in giving up that idea 
he gives up the thought of protecting care and his own feeling of 
safety ; and to the “emotional soul” of the child, protection signifies 
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love. So in forsaking his dear belief in the existence of angels or 
of God, a profound disappointment underlies it all. Perhaps that 
is the first disappointment in the child’s life. All the little bitter- 
nesses which training and (social) custom spare no child are brought 
together at the same time and also find expression in that disap- 
pointment. They form a little pile of distresses, so to speak.  IIl- 
pleased, his soul turns away from the invisible Supreme Being, which 
a child can dispense with in early childhood days much easier than 
he can with the earthly “ ministering angels” in his home. 


(To be continued) 
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1. The Infantile Return of Totemism.—Freud here discusses totem- 
ism merely as one of the elements entering into the origin of religion. 
The importance of totemism is shown in the survival of traces of it in 
many of the observances and usages of modern society. For the under- 
standing of the underlying principles he turns to Frazer’s Totemism and 
Exogamy, although psychoanalytic interpretation may still differ from 
his presentation. A totem is a material object to whom the savage 
grants a superstitious reverence and with which there is a mutual rela- 
tionship of protection toward the man on the part of the totem and a 
peculiar guardianship and preservation of the totem on the part of the 
clan to which it belongs. The totem object also binds the members of 
a clan together as descendants of a common ancestor having common 
duties and a mutual belief in their totem. 

Traces of the religious and social significance of totemism seem to 
point back to a time when these two elements were inseparable, when 
the clan organization was dependent upon the common totem. The 
consideration of the totem as the source of origin of the clan led to the 
taboos against the use of the totem object as food or other form of 
enjoyment by the clan to which it belonged. Taboos even against 
touching it or looking upon it, which were liable to an automatic punish- 
ment by sickness or death, reveal the fearful reverence in which it was 
held. The totem object was mourned and propitiated like a true mem- 
ber of the clan. The totem on its part was supposed to protect its clan 
and serve as a supernatural power in the affairs of the clan. This rela- 
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tionship with the totem was an object of emphasis with the members 
of the clan, through ceremonies of identification, and moreover the totem 
was offered in a sacrificial death. The social side of totemism mani- 
fested itself in rigid taboo and an extensive restriction. Mutual protec- 
tion of the clan members and revenge were required on the one hand 
and strict marriage and sexual taboo within the clan on the other, clan 
membership exceeding strict family relationship. Sexual taboo arose 
from the fear of incest and became the protection against incest rela- 
tionships. Thus totemism stands in intimate connection with the system 
of exogamy. 

Freud discusses at first the various views of totemism which have 
been put forward by different authors under three theories of totemism, 
the nominalist, the sociological and the psychological. The first derives 
totemism from the use of animal names for men, through the need of 
individual or group designations, or adopted from certain peculiarities 
which suggested animal resemblances, which gradually became a sign 
of origin from the animal the name of which was chosen. The absence 
of animal names for individuals among earliest tribes, and the system of 
maternal inheritance only make this origin untenable. Nor does it 
account for anything more than the name. The system itself remains 
unexplained. Lang believes that primitive man found himself with such 
names and then elaborated his system to explain so important a posses- 
sion as a name is to the savage man. The sociological theory sees in the 
totem a visible representative of the primitive organization and its re- 
ligion. Other forms of this theory derive the importance of the totem 
from the importance to a tribe of a particular totem object, that is 
especially in the satisfying of hunger. Primitive men however do not 
confine themselves thus to one article of diet. Neither is thus explained 
the religious significance of the object which makes of it an object of 
abstinence in eating. Frazer, building upon the myths of the Arunta 
nation in Australia of a time when their forefathers fed upon their 
own totem, believes that gradually the restriction upon the eating of the 
totem grew up on the principle of increasing the supply through a sort 
of cooperative magic. Identification with the animal also led to preser- 
vation through it of the man’s own strength, while there was also a 
desire to propitiate it. This again however does not explain the asso- 
ciation of exogamy, and probably also the myths upon which it is based 
are merely a product of wish phantasy of days when no such restriction 
existed. 

The conception theory of the Aruntas led Frazer however to a 
simpler, more original cause for totemism. The Aruntas believe that 
conception occurs from the entrance into a woman’s body of one of the 
spirits, lurking at a certain totem spot, to be born. The child then be- 
longs to this totem. This would lead to an identification with the totem 
which would cause both restrictions on its use and ceremonial use of it. 
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The Aruntas are however far on the road of development as regards 
totemism, so that a theory based upon their primitive beliefs also loses 
weight. Another theory bases the origin of totemism upon the belief 
in the wandering of the human soul and its tendency in such totemic 
objects. This however may as well be a result as a forerunner of totem- 
ism. Still other theories find the origin in the guardian spirit of the 
ancestor or in the animals who by their swift movement or other charac- 
teristics represent spirit animals, and thus represent the breath soul. 

Exogamy is considered by some writers as an essential feature of 
totemism, by others to be distinct from it. The latter view is strongly 
upheld by Frazer. Under this exogamy has been thought derived from 
the dearth of women which made it unusual and therefore finally im- 
proper to seize women from one’s own group. Others have considered 
it a safeguard established against incest. It appears as a system of 
“deliberate design” and seems to concern at first all other incest rela- 
tionships but those of father and daughter. The reason why such an 
institution should have arisen seems not, as some have thought, because 
of a natural aversion to incest practices. Rather, as Frazer has pointed 
out, it is against a natural inclination and desire on the part of mankind 
that laws are directed. This is in accord with the discoveries of psycho- 
analytic investigation, that the earliest sexual impulses of the individual 
are of an incestuous nature. Abhorrence of incest is therefore neither 
inborn nor a result of incest laws based on the conscious recognition that 
it is harmful to the race. Incest taboo is probably older than opportunity 
for such observation and moreover the actual existence of such ill re- 
sult is still doubtful. Furthermore, hygienic considerations can hardly 
be thus attributed to such primitive peoples. Neither could this explain 
the deep abhorrence to incest which exists among primitive peoples to- 
day even more than among civilized peoples. In the face of this igno- 
rance therefore of the origin of the fear of incest, Freud brings forward 
what might be called the historical origin of it. Aboriginal man prob- 
ably lived in company with one or more females, which. sole right he 
maintained until a younger man was able to dispossess and slay him. 
The younger man must then also maintain his position by driving out 
all rivals until the rule was established “ No sexual relationships within 
the group.” After totemism was established this became “ No sexual 
relationships within the totem clan.” 

Freud then turns the light of psychoanalysis upon this vexed ques- 
tion. Children, he points out, have much the same attitude toward 
animals that primitive people manifest. Besides, their feeling of com- 
radeship toward animals frequently turns to fear and becomes a distinct 
neurotic phobia. In the few analytic reports of such phobias which have 
so far been made, the fear of the animal seems to be in the case of the 
boy a fear of the father displaced over upon the animal. The “ Analysis 
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of the Phobia of a Five-Year-Old Boy”! revealed such a fear in which 
a death wish directed against the father had aroused a feeling of punish- 
ment, which had then been displaced upon the horse. The child’s feel- 
ing toward the horse partakes of the ambivalence of affect which he 
unconsciously entertains toward the father, that of rivalry and hatred 
and that of respect and interest, which leads him to identify himself 
with the beast. The phobia mingled itself with a castration phantasy 
just as in a case reported by Ferenczi. In the latter also the ambivalent 
attitude, this time toward feathered fowl, evinced itself in imitation- 
identification and in ill-treatment of the fowls, a ceremonial form of 
attack which ended in caressing and loving the badly treated creatures. 
With all of this the child manifested a sexual wish phantasy in which 
the members of his family were identified with the various members of 
the chicken brood. 

From these illustrations Freud ventures to formulate one funda- 
mental principle of totemism, namely, that the totem object is a substi- 
tute for the father, as indeed primitive man has stated it in speaking of 
the totem as his ancestor. This brings the two basal laws of totemism, 
those which forbid the killing of the totem and the taking of any woman 
belonging to the totemic clan, into connection with the crime of C£dipus 
and the primitive wish of the child, the unsuccessful repression of which, 
or its return, forms the kernel of the psychoneurosis. 

Freud pursues this thought in a study of the religious observance of 
the totem clan. He refers to the investigations of W. Robertson Smith 
in regard to the sacrificial meal among early peoples. Animal sacri- 
fice was probably the earlier form of sacrifice before offerings of first 
fruits of the ground were made. These sacrificial feasts were occa- 
sions when the god and men partook together of the same food. Eating 
and drinking together was even among men a mark of fellowship with a 
strengthening of social bonds and a sharing of social responsibility. 
Such a ceremonial fellowship was not a family affair as we know a 
family to-day but was possible only within the bond of clan kinship. No 
important clan event could take place without the sacrifice of an animal 
nor could the totem animal be slain except upon such a ceremonial occa- 
sion. The killing of a beast otherwise forbidden was justified only when 
the entire clan became answerable for it. The sacrificial beast was 
treated like a member of the clan. “ The group which offered the sacri- 
fice, their god, and the animal sacrificed were of one blood, members of 
one clan.” In later ceremonies, when the original totemic sacrifice had 
been replaced by the offering of certain sacred beasts, there seems to 
have lingered yet the idea that the killing of the beast was intrinsically 
a crime which must be followed by some sort of ceremony to avert evil. 


1 Abstracted in PsycHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. 3, No. I. 
2See Jelliffe and Brink, Role of Animals in the Unconscious, PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC Review, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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In spite of this fear of the killing of the sacrifice, the sacrifice justified 
itself as the only means whereby the members of the clan could enter 
into union with one another and with their god. It was based upon the 
materialistic conception of identification only through the flesh and the 
blood. The totem animal, the sacrificial animal of the earliest times, was 
itself the primitive god through whose death and division among them 
the clan members renewed and strengthened themselves. Freud be- 
lieves with the author quoted that “the sacramental killing and mutual 
sharing of the otherwise forbidden totem animal must have been a most 
significant feature of the totem religion.” 

The sacrifice is followed by a very distinctive feature of the cere- 
mony, the bewailing of the sacrificial animal, which is a forced mark of 
grief designed evidently to remove the burden of guilt for the slaying. 
Excessive revelry and rejoicing follow upon this, which in turn are the 
natural expression for the festive freedom which has broken through a 
strong taboo. Psychoanalysis teaches the meaning of this ambivalent 
attitude toward the sacrifice when it reveals that the totem animal is the 
substitute for the father. It discovers the same double attitude toward 
the father which forms the father complex manifest in the unconscious 
of children and adults alike. There is no trace however of a primitive 
horde in which one man reigns supreme, forcing out all other sexual 
rivals. Instead there arose, which still exist, bands of younger men, who 
together dared to put an end to the primitive father horde, killed the 
father and with cannibalistic instinct identified themselves with him by 
dividing his flesh among themselves. Then the totem sacrificial feast 
would be the return and the remembrance of that act, criminal though 
it was, which formed the beginning of social organization, moral limita- 
tion and religion. They were actuated by the same complex of hatred 
and respect which is found in children and in neurotics. Better impulses 
come to predominate after the death, sense of guilt and remorse cause 
the dead to become more powerful than when he lived and there occurs 
what psychoanalysis has called “belated obedience” (“ nachtraglichen 
Gehorsam”). The early transgressors forbid the killing of the totem, 
the father substitute, deny themselves the enjoyment of it and of the 
women they have won, thus creating the fundamental taboos of totem- 
ism. The sexual taboo also proved itself necessary in order that the 
group so formed should be able to live in harmony. The taboo in regard 
to the totemic animal contained the beginning of all religions: the at- 
tempt to silence the sense of guilt, to propitiate the father and obtain 
from him the protection which would shield them from a similar fate, 
to forget in the expiation and the belated obedience the original cause 
from which the religious observance had arisen. One more element en- 
ters into this religious beginning, the sense of triumph over the father, 
which makes it a duty to rehearse the death of the father in the sacrifice 
of the totem whenever the possession of the father’s rights might seem 
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to be on the wane. This element in all sorts of disguises and altered 
forms appears again and again in later religions. In time the better 
feeling toward the father, strengthened by remorse, leads to the firmer 
establishment of a brotherly regard which establishes the safety of the 
brother clan and forbids murder. “ Society rests now upon the sharing 
of responsibility for a commonly committed crime, religion upon con- 
sciousness of guilt and remorse for this, morals partly upon the necessi- 
ties of such a society and in part upon the atonement demanded by such 
a sense of guilt.” 

The further development of religion with its god idea out of such a 
totemic beginning receives light from individual psychoanalytic investi- 
gation. Here it is discovered that for each one God is conceived after 
the pattern of the father, he is a heightened father. God is called Father 
by his followers just as the totem adherents designated the totem their 
ancestor. Certain relationships moreover exist between a god and the 
sacred animal. Each god has his sacred animal or animals, which in 
certain religions is offered to the god; the god is worshiped in animal 
form or, otherwise expressed, the animal receives divine honors long 
after totemism has been left behind; in myths the god frequently takes 
animal form. All this points to the origin of god in the totem, and this 
totem has appeared as the father representative. The original desire 
toward the father (Vatersehnsucht) becomes transformed into a wish 
to be like the father, which is expressed in the totem sacrificial meal. 
This desire increases with time into an unfulfilled ideal, displacing the 
original antagonistic feeling, which makes of the father god a powerful 
and unlimited being, to whom the worshiper would submit himself. 
The death of the god was not a foreign idea to the ancient mind and 
the exaltation of the once murdered father to the god from whom the 
race had its origin was a still more earnest attempt at reparation than 
the substitution through the totem. This probably had an influence also 
upon the social change to a patriarchal form of society. 

Moreover the sacrificial scene represents the twofold attitude toward 
the father as it changes his downfall into the greatest triumph. Gradu- 
ally the sacrifice becomes one of the self toward god, a further expiation 
of the sense of guilt. The sacrifice passes then out of the idea of ac- 
countability. It becomes merely a desire, the will of the god. The god 
idea itself has thus overcome its bestial origin. The hostile feeling of 
the ambivalent attitude has not however been completely removed. The 
human sacrifice as representative of the god, with its later substitutes 
through animal and effigy, which has been traced down through later 
religions, is still the ceremonial killing of the father in the god. The 
element of mourning accompanying these sacrifices has still, as Robert- 
son Smith has pointed out, a compulsive character due to fear of the 
anger of the god. The two factors, the sense of guilt on the part of the 
son and his self-exaltation, remain influenced however by cultural 
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changes, historical events and inner psychic development. With the rise 
of agriculture the incest desire toward the mother source of strife with 
the father satisfies itself upon Mother Earth. Hence arise the vegetable 
gods, who then must in turn meet with punishment, but in whose resur- 
rection the son again triumphs. The highest development of this appears 
in the Christian religion which arose out of such beliefs. Christ silenced 
in a new manner the old sense of guilt for he took upon himself the 
sacrifice, voluntarily offering himself as the atonement to the father and 
thereby freeing his brethren from the sense of guilt. He completed the 
expiation for the original sin also by complete renunciation of the sexual 
life with the woman. His triumph over the Father exceeded however 
all that had gone before, since in his communion now the Father is set 
aside and the brethren partake of the body and blood of the Son, who 
has entered into the Father’s place. The Christian Communion becomes 
thus a return of the original deed for which atonement was made. It 
has, as Frazer has said, “absorbed within itself a sacrament which is 
doubtless far older than Christianity.” 

This setting aside of the father must have left its traces in the mental 
life of the race. It gives a classic form to Greek tragedy, in which the 
hero is regularly one who is suffering from some crime, often a hidden 
and unusual one, rebellion against some divine or human authority for 
which he must take upon himself the burden of punishment and thus 
become the saviour of the chorus, who represent the brother group. In 
the Middle Ages the same theme is represented in the Passion Play. 
Therefore in the GEdipus complex may be seen the beginnings of reli- 
gion, ethics, society and art, while psychoanalysis discovers in it more- 
over the kernel of all the neuroses. Perhaps this father or parent com- 
plex is also the source of that ambivalence of affect which permeates all 
psychical life. 

Freud acknowledges that these hypotheses cannot now be established 
with utmost certainty nor are they quite free from difficulties. He pre- 
supposes however that there exists a mass psychology in which this 
feeling of guilt is preserved along with inherited dispositions, which are 
awakened to life in each individual according to individual exigencies. 
No impulses have been active in the psyche without leaving some traces. 
Repression of them gives rise to substituted impulses and the reactions 
which follow upon these. The unconscious psyche is in a position to 
give the correct interpretation to these distorted expressions of original 
impulses. The feeling of guilt has worked for the prevention of a return 
of the original crime and in the case of the neurotic sets up thus unneces- 
sary restrictions and limitations. Psychoanalysis teaches us that this 
defense against criminal action arises not from actual deeds but from 
wish phantasies, psychic reality, which both to the psychoneurotic and 
to the primitive man have all the value of actual events, and exert the 
same influence. These impulses and feelings are sufficiently strong to 
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produce the most serious ceremonial actions in both. Yet the neurotic 
in childhood has yielded as far as possible to converting these impulses 
into forbidden activity, and we can believe that primitive man was even 
less restrained in putting his impulses into action. So that after all, even 
with the neurotic and primitive overvaluation of psychic reality, Freud 
considers himself justified in grounding this present discussion upon the 
fact that “ The deed stood at the beginning.” 

2. Nakedness in Saga and Poetry.—The desire for looking (Schau- 
lust), Rank says, like its complementary instinct, the desire for exhibi- 
tion (Zeigelust) discussed in the former part of this article,* manifests 
itself in objective fashion in organic expression and in other external- 
izing neurotic mechanisms as it does in the saga, while in poetic form 
it remains in the region of phantasy and is thus more like the dream in 
character. The idea of retribution, as Freud has shown, is responsible 
for certain neurotic disturbances of the organ of vision, which makes of 
them a punishment for transgression of the organ utilized by this look- 
ing instinct. For the eye serves not only the functions of reality in the 
interests of the ego but also is at the bidding of unbearable sexual im- 
pulses, and so a conflict ensues which results in these disturbances of 
vision. The eye denied the gratification of its sexual desire refuses 
then to perform likewise its normal function, even while it thus punishes 
itself for the forbidden desire. Freud refers to Tennyson’s poem of 
Lady Godiva, who rode naked through the streets of Coventry to save 
the people from taxation. The punishment of blindness came upon the 
one churl who peeped at her as she rode. Rank introduces Max Mell, 
another poet, who suggests, instead of punishment contained in the blind- 
ness, the refusal on the part of the eyes to serve any longer the ordinary 
functions of reality since they had once gazed upon such beauty. This 
idea of punishment of blindness for gazing upon the forbidden, especially 
erotic nakedness, is an ancient mythical theme, in which the psycho- 
logical connection may be traced. Among various Greek myths are those 
of Tireisias and G£dipus, whose stories are bound together in the fate 
of the latter, and both of whom are punished by blindness, self-inflicted 
in case of the king, for looking upon that which is forbidden their eyes. 
The story of Gdipus shows this directly as the looking upon the mother, 
that of Tireisias reveals the same thing indirectly. This motive, repeated 
more or less directly in the other myths, is confirmed by psychoanalysis, 
which reveals the parents, particularly the mother, as the objects of the 
child’s peeping desire. The threat of blindness returns here likewise as 
an attempt to turn him from the forbidden desire. 

The variety of forms in which this motive may appear, as well as the 
point of departure for various related groups of these forms, the author 
finds in the Melusine saga. This relates how a certain nobleman finds 
in the wood a beautiful maiden whom he marries and with whom he lives 


3 PsyCHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 444. 
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happily until he breaks his promise not to see her at a certain time, or 
according to one version, never to look upon her naked. At the moment 
when his promise is broken the wife partially or completely turns into a 
dragon or serpent and then disappears. Here the further development 
of the motive shows itself in the displacement of the infantile taboo over 
into the marriage relationship. The punishment of blindness has also 
been modified and changed through later development. In the Melusine 
saga the sons later present a number of eye abnormalities. The change 
of the lower half of the wife’s body into serpent form is due in part toa 
repression of the original desire, the same mechanism of repression and 
distortion which works so strongly in the psychoneurosis to render the 
once desired parts hateful, disgusting, bestial and repulsive. Even to the 
normal man however the female genital becomes at times revolting and 
hateful, as during menstruation or parturition. Such is the interpreta- 
tion which may be drawn from the Melusine saga if attention is also 
given to the earlier part of the story, in which the curse of the dragon 
form was put upon Melusine as an indirect result of her father’s visita- 
tion of the mother in her confinement. This form of saga shows on the 
whole that both the taboo and the transgression are bound with the in- 
fantile curiosity, especially exercised concerning birth and confinement. 
This is repeated in a legend from Japan in which again the husband dis- 
obeys his wife’s command, peeps in upon her during confinement and 
discovers her in the form of a dragon and as a punishment loses her. 
The same disgust toward the woman may occur when her desire exceeds 
that of the man, and this also is expressed thus through the mechanism 
of projection in her change of form. 

Another motive of the change of form appears in a dream which 
Rank gives, in which the dreamer expresses her aversion to appearing 
naked before the man and to the sexual act by transforming her body 
into a form which renders the latter impossible. A similar Indian legend 
shows the same motive and as the heroine, Urvaci, disappears as a water 
fowl, reminds the reader of the swan-maiden motive. In these legends 
the swan maiden is of elfin form, which is laid aside for human form 
when surprised by a mortal and put into his power by his removal of the 
swan covering which had been laid aside. The elfin form o: swan or 
beast, as the case may be, is again resumed and the woman disappears, 
representing thus the forbidding of the sexual act at improper times. 

Another form of this sexual taboo manifests itself in other saga 
forms, in which a similar prohibition originates with the man, directed 
toward the woman and her sexual curiosity. The well-known fable of 
Cupid and Psyche relates her desire and her fear of her unknown lover, 
half divine, half demon, who has forbidden her to look upon him. The 
god-like form which she sees revealed when she in disobedience to his 
commands strikes a light and gazes upon him contrasts with the re- 
pulsive dragon form which the oracle had pronounced as her lover. This 
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double conception of the lover corresponds to the twofold feeling of 
desire and fear in regard to the sexual embrace. The sexual meaning is 
further emphasized by the two significant sexual symbols of the serpent 
and the kindling of a light. This untimely kindling of a light forms 
again a feature of a Japanese saga, which, like the Indian myth and that 
of Cupid and Psyche, introduces the transgression of the command 
against looking, through the light kindled at a forbidden time. It con- 
cerns the man who approaches his wife at such a period and also refers 
to the disgust of the woman to whom the stimulated male genital seems 
repulsive and of the man at the sight of the female genital at certain 
times. The prohibition seems however in the greater number of sagas 
to refer to the looking at the naked woman, whose genitals have become 
repulsive or frightful because of the repression of the infantile peeping 
desire whether in the neurotic form or in the occasional period of normal 
life. This feeling has one of its deepest roots in the infantile theory of 
the similarity of the woman’s genitals to those of the man. The serpent 
form then represents the mother’s penis and the prohibition of the sexual 
act is an incest avoidance, while the sojourn in the underworld to find 
the woman, which also appears in this material, may be understood as 
a phantasy of the mother’s body. This motive of the woman with a 
penis appears also in various forms of myth and helps to explain the 
fright and horror of the heroes at the sight of the transformed woman’s 
form—into serpent, dragon, fish—as well as the neurotic sexual aversion 
in symptoms and dreams. 

The motive of invisibility therefore has the same effect as the punish- 
ment of blindness for the forbidden looking. It is the robbing of the 
elfin woman of her magic garments which binds her to the earth and to 
the man, while she disappears, becomes invisible, as soon as she succeeds 
in obtaining once more the magic.garments. This being bound to the 
earth and the man suggests again the hindrance motive in the first part 
of this study. In the widespread Orpheus myth, in which the lover must 
rescue his loved one from the underworld, he transgresses through his 
impatient desire the command not to look upon her, touch or speak to 
her. That this concerns the sexual desire is revealed by various inci- 
dents in a number of myths where the sexual reference to the dead or 
departed is clear. The nakedness motive appears clearly in the story of 
the rescue of Istar from the lower world. At each of the seven doors 
by which she enters some garment must be laid aside, to be resumed again 
as she passes out with her rescuer, her lover son Tammuz (incest). 
There exists in these myths both a death motive as punishment for un- 
timely desire and the winning again of the woman. The invisibility of 
the woman appears on the one hand as the projection of the sexual desire 
of the man, for whom the sexual object shall appear only when he 
wishes, on the other hand as a punishment of his unseasonable inclina- 
tions through the disappearance of the woman. There is a positive em- 
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ployment of the invisibility motive in which the man through a woman’s 
garment or corresponding magic means, ring and the like, can make him- 
self invisible and spy upon the woman as much as he pleases, as he once 
wished to do as a child. This motive is also bound with the possession 
of the woman through the seizing of her magic garments. The magic 
ring, sword, boots, serve to make the ian invisible or to transport him 
or the loved one where he will, containing at the same time, as various 
sagas show, the motive of invisibility as an opportunity for spying. 
Again certain myths concern themselves with the boasting display on the 
part of the man of the beauty of his beloved. This appears in the tale 
of Gyges, which is told by Herodotus and elaborated by Hebbel in his 
tragedy Gyges und sein Ring. The king boasts of the queen’s beauty 
and urges Gyges to spy upon her. It is through the magic ring, in the 
latter version, that Gyges obtains sight of the queen in her room, after 
which he murders the king and becomes the husband of the queen and 
ruler of the kingdom. 

This reveals the typical child phantasy and gratifies it through the 
invisibility of the hero. It is the wish to spy upon the woman’s naked- 
ness and the intimacy of the marriage relationship and, roused by the 
beauty of the woman (mother), to overcome the king (father) and 
possess the mother. The tale justifies the killing of the father since it 
makes the spying dependent upon his urging, and the killing due to the 
entreaty of the dishonored queen. 

A psychological contrast, result of repression, to the wish gratifica- 
tion in the magic ring appears in the betrayal through the ring of the 
hiding place of the invisible man and thus his deliverance into punish- 
ment. This motive is again joined to that of retributive blindness. 
When Odysseus in the Homeric legend has escaped from Polyphemus, 
whom he has blinded, he betrays his locality upon the ship twice by call- 
ing out to the enraged giant, who then attacks him with great rocks and 
almost overpowers him again. An older development of this motive, dis- 
cussed by W. Grimm, contains the magic ring as a gift of the giant, 
which holds the hero transfixed to some spot and compels him to call 
out and reveal himself. He is able to save himself only by biting off the 
finger which bears the ring. Here again also is the motive of being 
chained to the spot, familiar in dreams and also in the preceding study 
of the exhibition desire. In the sagas of this study it appears bound 
with the motive of invisibility and also with blindness. The ring on the 
one hand transports the hero where he wishes to go, or it reveals him to 
the blinded enemy by making him call out to him his place of escape, 
in either case it makes “visible”; on the other hand since to become 
invisible again the finger must be bitten or cut off, there enters the idea 
of retribution or punishment for the employment of invisibility to satisfy 
the looking instinct. Further sagas show also the motive of nakedness 
bound with this same magic use of the ring. 
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Rank’s study has therefore, as he summarizes it, revealed the various 
forms of repression of the motive of nakedness as they proceed from the 
ashamed and at the same time pleasurable gratification of the exhibition- 
istic impulse, which in the naked dreamer is bound with the feeling of 
being chained to the spot. It finds in turn its rationalization in this 
motive of being bound and further in the compensatory laying on of 
garments in number and beauty of adornment. It finds moreover its 
defense in bodily disfigurement, which produces revulsion and leads 
again to the necessity of being unclothed. This finds its expression 
pathologically in the skin diseases of the psychoneurotic. This same 
defense motive of the exhibitionistic impulse is found again in the posi- 
tive phase of this instinct, the looking impulse, in its neurotic retributive 
form, that of blindness, which in its turn passes over through the objecti- 
fied punishment to the positive satisfying of itself by means of the ren- 
dering invisible of the subject himself. This once more meets its punish- 
ment in the betrayal of the hiding place where it reveals itself as bound 
with the motive of being restrained, with which the study began. This 
means that the working out of the nakedness theme in poem and saga 
owes its development to the infantile exhibitionistic and peeping tenden- 
cies, or in other words the sexual curiosity which exercises itself espe- 
cially about the forbidden sight of the parental sexual functions and or- 
gans, particularly the organs of the mother. The same impulses there- 
fore which strive for a gratification of the forbidden pleasure manifest 
themselves in the same way as the restraining, repressing endeavor of 
the culturally established ego, with now one, now the other tendency 
predominating in the phantasy formation. This ambivalence manifested 
in the development of these motives gives expression to the psycho- 
analytically established fact that in the repressed material that which is 
to be repressed is ever working its way through in some form or other. 
This may be stated in another way: The repression is a continual 
process, never decisive, never concluded, but according to the grade of 
culture is always producing new forms and modifications of the subli- 
mated instincts in the striving after satisfaction and under the influence 
of the restraining taboos of culture. 

The following scheme represents graphically this manifold develop- 
ment of the nakedness motive from the standpoint of the peeping and 
exhibitionistic impulses. 

I, The looking instinct appears: 
A. In the typical form of repression (retribution) as inability to 
see, namely: 
1. Subjectively symbolized in the neurotic defense form of 
blindness and 
2. Objectively in the motive of the disappearance of the love 
object (her invisibility). 
B. In the typical form of gratification as a carrying out of the look- 
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ing desire without punishment (return of the repressed 
material), namely: 

1. By means of one’s own invisibility (subjective). 

2. By means of the ability to make the loved object visible 
at any time. 

II. The exhibitionistic instinct appears: 
A. In the typical form of repression as inability to show oneself 
naked, namely : 

1. Because of the subjective feeling of shame, which compels 
to flight (while the looking desire arouses the opposite 
sensation of inhibition of movement as in the dream) ; 

2. Because of a tendency to concealment of the body, which 
leads to the multiplying of beautiful garments (which 
again serves to call attention to the wearer) ; 

B. In the typical form of gratification as a carrying out of the look- 
ing impulse without punishment, namely: 

1. Through bodily disfigurement (repulsiveness, leprosy) 
which necessitates disrobing and so serves the return of 
the original repressed material ; 

2. In the masochistically colored motive of being bound, 
which brings about the involuntary restraint and with it 
the being looked at, while at the same time it powerfully 
overcomes the shame. 


It is the purely psychological expression of these instincts which 
manifests itself in blindness, feeling of restraint, shame, while the ob- 
jectifying of the same is expressed by disappearance, being bound, 
leprosy and the like. The latter are but materialized expressions of the 
former. Poetry makes use of the former means but the saga, standing 
nearer to reality, expresses itself through the latter. The various 
motives represent a progressive development on the basis of a “ secular 
repression” (Freud) which moves from the original, purely subjective 
dream situation and its poetic product to the more materialistic, external 
saga form with its almost neurotic motive forms, which display again 
the most intensive defense mechanism. The motive form is however not 
only formally determined through the existing degree of repression but 
seems also to follow the direction from the dream to the neurosis. 
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Tue Psycuotocic Stupy or Jupicrat Opinion. By Theodore Schroeder. 
California Law Review. Jan., 1918, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 89-113. 
Judicial decisions should be criticized from the viewpoint of the evo- 

lutionary status of the judge’s desires and mental processes, rather than 

according to the obvious results, and in the light of psychic determinism 
instead of morality. Predispositions (prejudices) are inevitably wuni- 

versal and therefore, in themselves, immaterial. The only thing of im- 

portance is to know at what evolutionary level the dominant prejudices 

were formed. This is to be determined by analytic and evolutionary 
psychology, partial concepts of which are briefly formulated. The judge 
is on trial in every case before him. 

“Every judicial opinion necessarily reveals a variety of choices. 
There is a choice of materials from that offered in evidence, as well as 
among possible precedents and arguments. A choice is made in that 
which is approved as well as that which is ignored, or expressly disap- 
proved. There is a choice of material brought in by the judge and not a 
matter of record. There is choice in all that is emphasized, slighted or 
distorted. A choice is evinced in the very words by which these other 
choices are expressed. Every such choice is a fragment of auto- 
biography.” 

An unpublished actual judicial decision is made the subject of a 
careful analysis of all the choices that are revealed, by comparing its 
content with all legal alternatives. These choices thus made clear 
reveal also the judge’s emotional conflict, and so his dominant defensive 
impulse in relation to the situation with which he is confronted. Choices 
reveal character, and back of that must be experiences adequate to its 
creation. Knowing the objective factors presented in the trial of the 
case, and the judge’s reaction thereto as revealed in his decision, as by a 
process of subtraction we get at the judge’s subjective biographical con- 
tribution to the final result. 

By such methods of analysis and a careful checking and accounting 
for all possible alternatives, Schroeder concludes that in the decision be- 
fore him every choice, even to the words, was determined by fear-inspir- 
ing phantasies of wine, women and prostitutes. Other judges and their 
official acts are indicated to further illustrate how judicial action is some- 
times controlled by an unconscious over-determination of the “skeleton 
in the closet” of the judge. 

This essay is one of a number of efforts made by Mr. Schroeder to 
introduce the psychoanalytic approach and the viewpoint of evolutionary 
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psychology into discussions of religion, philosophy and the social sci- 
ences. (1. Hours with a Revivalist, a report from the psychologic view- 
point, with Bibliography of author’s essays on the Erotogenesis of Re- 
ligion, Truth Seeker Co., N. Y. City, 1917; 2. Intellectual Evolution and 
Pragmatism, The Monist, v. 26, pp. 86-112, Jan., 1916; 3. Psychic View 
of the Pragmatic Issue, The Monist, Jan., 1918; 4. Psychic Aspects of 
Social Evolution, Liberal Review, June and July, 1917; 5. Psycho- 
genetics of Androcratic Evolution, Psychoanalytic Review, v. 2, pp. 277- 
285, July, 1915; 6. Psychology, Democracy and Free Speech, Medico- 
Legal Journal, July, 1917, v. 34, No. 4, pp. 1-6; 7. The McNamaras, 
Martyrs or Criminals, The Forum, v. 54, pp. 329-336, Sept., 1915; 8. In 
Defense of a Chinese, Everyman, v. 11, No. 8, pp. 8-13, June, 1916; 9. 
Criminology and Social Psychology, Medico-Legal Journal, v. 34, No. 1, 
pp. 1-8, Apr., 1917; 10. Mental Hygiene for Non-Combatants, Medical 
Review of Reviews, Jan., 1918.) 

A recent editorial in the Medico-Legal Journal reports this: 

“Theodore Schroeder is of the opinion that a time will come when 
no man will be considered fit for the judicial bench who has not first 
submitted himself to an expert psychoanalyst for so thorough an analysis 
that he knows the source and behavior of every impulse at work within 
him, even those which are usually working subconsciously, and has a 
thorough knowledge of the use of the scientific method as applied to 
legal problems.” 








VARIA 
Fragments of Criminal Psychology.— 


I 


“She was very short, very stout, and she suffered terribly with 
asthma. She was a most beautiful woman, Doctor, my mother was. We 
had a painting of her and it stood on an easel, and I used to come and 
kneel before it and worship it as though it were the picture of a saint, 
and when the brute ignored her for other women, I killed him.” 

The inmate was just leaving after having served seventeen years for 
the murder of his father. 


II 


“If anyone should tell you, Doctor, that a father cannot love his 
daughter with the same love that a man bears for a woman, don’t you 
believe it. I know it, so help me God!” Then he had a fit of coughing 
which left him very much confused and embarrassed, and it was with 
difficulty that he resumed the interview. “ You see, it was the treatment 
of her by her step-mother that drew her so much closer and one thing 
led to another, until—my God—I was a tiger, and not a man.” 

Inmate is just leaving after having served a sentence of eight years 
for the rape of his sixteen-year-old daughter. 


III 


“What I objected to most was having my sister take me on her lap 
and fondle me and call me ‘ Baby’ when I was a big boy, almost sixteen. 
They always made me feel that I was not complete.” Here he helps him- 
self with his native tongue and says, “Ich war nicht reif. I have always 
felt that. I could never pass my classes as the other boys did, and when 
my father started me in business, I lost the money and the business. 
Here in America I am washing dishes, but a thing like me is in great 
danger in America. You see, in Germany they look upon this thing as 
a sickness and here it is a crime.” 

He had just been admitted on a sentence of four years for sodomy. 


IV 


The man was just leaving after having served twelve years for mur- 
der. He was prematurely old, intensely embittered, and full of hate for 
society. He wasn’t sure what finally led him to commit the act. He 
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knew he had been a fool to take up with a girl twenty years his junior 
after he separated from his wife, but he did not mind her immorality. 
“What hurt me most, Doctor, was to have been made a fool of by 
this young flip—to see her use my money for entertaining young bucks— 
so when I caught her one day with one of them, I killed her. That is all.” 
B. GLUECK 


“Ceremonial Defloration.’—Glancing out of my car window one 
day I saw on the station platform a number of persons whose attention 
was arrested by some occurrence out of my sight, towards the rear of the 
train. It was an occurrence that aroused in all the lookers-on the same 
emotion and it expressed itself in much the same way on the faces of all, 
men and women, young and old, the loafers and the haste-bound, the 
old lady fussing along with more bundles than she could carry, and the 
lad lounging against the station wall, his cigarette forgotten. One and 
all, with eyes lit up, mouths in an unset, self-oblivious smile, alike re- 
laxed and eager, their whole beings as self-forgetful as children at a 
circus and as self-expressive. 

What was happening? There was no need to ask the grinning negro 
porter standing so entranced near my open window. Only one incident 
would make everybody look like that—the incident of a bridal couple, a 
manifest bridal couple, tagged with an old slipper, wearing conspicu- 
ously new clothes, hunted by rice throwers. For a moment everyone in 
that station was a wedding guest, and getting as much enjoyment out of 
that mating as conditions permitted. 

In some parts of the world the enjoyment of a wedding is less cir- 
cumscribed. Although the bride herself seldom furnishes the enjoyment 
directly—jus prime noct@ is an infrequent privilege of wedding guests— 
the wedding music or singing is more exciting, the ceremonial figures or 
masks in the bridal procession more expressive. And then the bridal 
couple are themselves the objects of a closer and more untiring attention, 
and for a longer time, even for a week or more. The couple are 
zealously prepared—bathed, perfumed, adorned. They are mocked, bad- 
gered, wailed over. They are serenaded, feasted, and finally with much 
circumstance put to bed. Even there they may be watched. 

A wedding is indeed a “social” occasion, a time too when sex im- 
pulses go comparatively unchecked. The more restricted they are at 
other times, the greater the emancipation at a wedding, the licensed 
period for outburst. The old are especially fond of weddings, we may 
note, and so is the more self-inhibiting sex. 

But weddings are not always available circumstances, real weddings. 
What then should a group of “ merrymakers” do but “get up” a mock 
wedding? I once looked on at a mock marriage which was celebrated in 
the saloon of an ocean steamer. The bride was a man, a large muscular 
hirsute sample of virility, his chest well exposed in his white décolleté. 
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During part of the ceremony he smoked a cigar. The clergyman was 
assisted by a physician who interrupted the ritual to make an examina- 
tion of bride and groom, whispering the results in the ear of each. Be- 
hind the bride’s lamenting mother marched a waiter, bearing a trayful of 
beer and wine bottles. The speeches were a mixture of dull American 
coarseness spiced with suggestions of Viennese perversion—the ship’s 
doctor, an Austrian, played the part of the eugenics doctor. 

Revealing as was the performance, I was less interested in it than in 
its audience. Nobody appeared to think of the display as obscene or 
even incongruous. The older ladies went on with their knitting, their 
pleased smiles in accord with the giggles of the girls. The older men 
stopped their reading or card playing or talking to move up nearer. 
None in that company of over two hundred looked disgusted or per- 
turbed; they were as amused and gratified as those other passengers in 
the railway station. To none in either place did it occur that sometime 
valued feelings—respect for the intimacies of sex, solicitude for its 
privacy—were being violated. Nor did any one recognize in himself 
that taste for exhibitionism which not uncommonly characterizes an 





immature or impoverished sex life. 
Etsie CLews Parsons 
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Sex WorsHIP AND SYMBOLISM OF PRIMITIVE Races. By Sanger Brown, 
II, M.D. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1916. P. 145. 


This little book undertakes to set forth in an acceptable way the 
simpler facts of sex symbolism, particularly as found in religious and 
ceremonial observances. The work is very clearly written, the facts 
simply stated, and appeals, therefore, to the non-technical reader. The 
author is a psychiatrist and has evidently had his interest in these mat- 
ters aroused by the psychoanalytic movement in its various ramifica- 
tions. The reviewer feels that it is unfortunate that a writer who is 
capable of putting matters so simply and clearly should have after all 
missed very largely some of the more important fundamentals. In the 
latter part of the book, if he does not derive sex worship from nature 
worship, he at least makes it appear at a later period in the development 
of the race. In so doing it is as if he were to attempt an answer to the 
question, Which comes first, the egg or the hen? 

‘ Waite. 
4 
Tue Mastery oF NERVOUSNESS, BASED UPON SELF-REEDUCATION. By 
Robert S. Carroll, M.D., Medical Director, Highland Hospital, 
Asheville, North Carolina. Price $2.00 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1917. (9), 346 pages. 


It is difficult for a medical man to evaluate a book of this kind, for 
the effect which it will have upon the audience for which it is obviously 
intended—the lay public—is a matter of guess-work. As an exponent of 
the uplift—mens sana in corpore sano, work and play, be good and let 
who will be clever, don’t worry, overeat, or drug yourself, Dr. Carroll 
seems to fulfill all the requirements. But such a facile philosophy is 
always open to the objection that, while it apparently covers the vast 
subject of neurosis, it fails to apply to individual neurétics. Slothful- 
ness, Overeating, drug-addiction, introspection, worry, and all the other 
alleged causes of nervousness we know are themselves but symptoms of 
the neurotic character. Which is, according to Adler, a straining 
towards a fictitious goal on account of a sense of inferiority which tends 
to psychic over-compensation through the central nervous system. Or, 
with Freud, we can say that the neuroses have a sexual etiology, of a 
physical nature in neurasthenia, of an infantile nature in the psycho- 
neuroses. 

Dr. Carroll’s solution of the problem of existence for the neurotics 
is to attain harmony with life, “ultimate control by the moral idea,” 
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“a spiritual disregard for bodily feelings” “ patience and thoughtfulness 
and gentleness and increasing capacity for friendship.” He says: 
“With a simple, wholesome, harmony-seeking standard of life, all of its 
complexities may be simplified,” and so on. 

This is indeed tepid pabulum. The neurotic is such because of con- 
flicts between the pleasure-pain motif and the demands of reality and, 
however acutely he may appreciate the moral value of such precepts, he 
cannot regulate his conduct by them until his own conflict has been 
analyzed and settled. 

The style of the book is, as a whole, good, though a little turgid and 
overstrained in places. Thus (page 66): “ But these same muscles hang 
to many modern bones sluggish, inert, weakness-producing masses of 
near-decomposition.” And again (page 158): “Until mastered, our 
emotional self is ever ready to rebel at reason, is eager and tugging to 
assume the ascendancy and subjugate reason and will, and to rule our 
minds with a despotic tyranny which knows no law, but fickleness, con- 
siders no time but now, which recognizes no master but desire, and 
obeys no voice but the call for gratification.” 

A few absolute errors may be detected. For example the statement 
(page 30): “ Numbers of fearsome epileptics go through lives of fierce 
uncertainty, the unhappy products of a single ancestral spree.” This 
theoy that is, epilepsy as the result of intoxication of one or both 
parents at the time of impregnation, had only a passing interest, and was 


soon definitely stamped “ Not proved.” 
LIND. 


Tue PsycHoanatytTic Metuop. By Dr. Oskar Pfister. Translated by 
Dr. Charles R. Payne. New York, Moffat, Yard & Company, 
1917. Pp. 588. 

This work of Pfister’s is the most ambitious attempt which has been 
made to thoroughly present the whole psychoanalytic movement, par- 
ticularly in its therapeutic aspect, in the light of personal experience. 
Psychoanalysis as theory and practice is considered in its various rami- 
fications and details and the points illustrated by a rich collection of 
case material. Like all large comprehensive works it might be criti- 
cized here and there, but taken as a whole it is a monumental work for 
which we are indebted both to the author and in some respects even 
more to the translator, because the task of rendering such a treatise into 
English is tremendous. 

The author is not a physician, but a pastor and a pedagogue and his 
primary interests radiate from these two viewpoints. His cases, there- 
fore, are naturally largely among children or young adults. To those 
who see the psychoanalytic movement a moral menace this work ought 
to serve as an enlightenment, showing as it does the minister and the 
teacher going among his people and his children helping them in their 
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distress, using the principles and the technique of psychoanalysis, and 
dominated by the highest religious and educational ideas. 

As might be expected the latter part of the work, in which the author 
deals specifically with the problems of religion and of education, is per- 
haps the happiest. He sees in the teachings of Jesus what he believes 
to be perfectly expressed truths and what the psychoanalysts have seen 
for many years, namely the expressed wisdom of the folk soul. His 
discussion of the problems of education should be read by every teacher 
and by every superintendent of an institution which takes care of chil- 
dren. The ineffectualness of approaching the difficulties of children or 
adults, for that matter, solely at the conscious level needs to be empha- 
sized over and over again. This is particularly true in the matter of 
corporal punishment. Here not only is the argument, as such, a failure, 
but instead of merely failing to convince, danger is encountered of doing 
positive injury by creating emotional reactions which serve still further 
to cripple the individual in his dealings with realty. The book deserves 
a wide reading. 

WHITE. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PsycHICAL RESEARCH AT LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
University. By John Edgar Coover. Published by the Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, California, 1917. Price $3.50 paper; 
$4.00 buckram; $5.00 half morocco. 

This rather awe-inspiring volume of some 600 pages represents a 
decidedly new departure in the field of psychical research. It is a re- 
port by Assistant Professor Coover, appointed as fellow in psychical re- 
search in the Leland Stanford University, under a ten thousand pound 
grant made by Mr. T. W. Stanford, brother of Leland Stanford to the 
university trustees and placed at their disposal for investigations in 
spiritualism and psychical research practically without any qualifying 
restrictions. It is the first time, to all intents and purposes, that an 
accredited institution of learning has taken up this subject in a serious 
way. Heretofore it has, for the most part, either been exploited by 
individuals for personal gain or investigated by biased enthusiasts. The 
object of the present research could only be for the purpose of intro- 
ducing substantially well accredited observations by persons of ac- 
knowledged scientific training into a field where before these qualities 
have been singularly lacking. 

The general results of the work are what might have been expected. 
Nothing any more stimulating than a conformity of results to the nor- 
mal expectations on the theory of probabilities based upon the assump- 
tion that the individuals were guessing, seems to have been demon- 
strated. No evidence has arisen in the course of the work which has 
tended to substantiate such alleged phenomena as telepathy, thought- 
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transference, and the like. And so the volume stands for the most 
part as a monument to negative evidence, but as such of course has its 
importance in this very much discussed field. 

The reviewer, however, cannot refrain from the comment that many 
of the phenomena in this field are quite capable of scientific interpreta- 
tion which for the most part has been entirely overlooked in this work. 
I refer naturally to the psychoanalytic method of approach and to the 
psychoanalytic interpretation. Of course such a method of interpreta- 
tion cannot be applied in the wholesale way in which the investigation 
is made in this work. It is essentially an individual study. The mass- 
ing of figures from many experiments and numerous individuals such 
as the author employs tends naturally to eliminate individual differences 
and reduce the results to what might be expected on the theory of 
guessing and the calculus of probabilities. 

The work may have value in helping the minds of those who are 
more or less at sea with regard to these questions to come into stable 
equilibrium, but for those who are interested and have a knowledge of 
psychoanalysis the whole investigation seems to be rather useless. Such 
a study, for example, as that of Jung’s on the Psychology of Rumor, in 
his recent work on Analytical Psychology is much more to the point 
and much more valuable. Such studies, however, will probably not be 
largely in evidence until psychology gets away from its old moorings 
and recognizes that it is not the sensation but the wish which is the 
unit of psychic life. 

There are a great many interesting suggestions throughout the work, 
suggestions which might very well be taken up from the psychoanalytic 
point of view, and the reviewer thinks to very much better advantage 
than from the point of view taken in this work. Such studies, as, for 
example, of the terms imposed by judges in sentencing criminals, show- 
ing the preferential attitude of mind which the judges have for certain 
sentences rather than others, preferences for certain numbers, and the 
whole large subject which is discussed under the heading of Mental 
Habit and Inductive Probability, showing how certain trends of per- 
sonality, to use psychoanalytic terms, express themselves in the results 
of observation, for example of star magnitudes, of temperature, cloudi- 
ness, rainfall, etc. 

The University is to be commended for its courage in taking up for 
serious study a subject about which so much prejudice and superstition 
revolve. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 





